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Gdurational. 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


LECTURES AND CLASSES. 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, each consisting of ten fortnightly 
lessons, will begin in OCTOBER as follows: 
Section 2 (Part 2). Practical Bibliography, T. E. Turnbull, Public 
Librar. , Newcastle- upon-Tyne 
a ion 2 (Part 3). Book- Selection, J. D. Stewart, Public Library, 


no, N. 
Section 3. Classification, H. A. Sharp, Public Library, Croydon. 
ction ‘. * aio W. &. B. Prideaux, B.A., Reform Club, 


Se 
Pall Lm all, .W 

Section 5. aaeeey and Organization, G. E. Roebuck, 
ra ‘Libr avait amsto 


= tion 6. ibrary Routine, W. S.C. Rae, Public Library, Fulham, 


, x 10s. per Course (15s. for poceien Students). 
A_ Course of TEN LECTURES will be heid at the LONDON 
BCHOOL OF ECUNOMICS in each ot the following subjects :— 
CLASSIFICATION, by _L. Stanley Jast, on Wednesdays, at 4.15 P.m., 
beginning OC October 14; LIBRAR FOUNDATION AND £QUIP- 
oy H. W. Fovargue and Ernest Baker, M.A. D.Lit., on 
Wednesdays, at 2.45 P.M. . beginning October 14. - = on by 
by W. 





COURSES on PRACTICAL CATALOGUING, 
B.A., and LIBRARY RKUOTINE, by W. B. ae in January, 
Fees. 128. 6d. per Course; ll. for any two c ourses. All the Lectures 
and Classes are open to the General Public as well as to Librar. 
| and a prize of 11. is offered for the best class work in eac 
Jourse. 
“an ceattene should be sent at once to THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
NDON SCHVOL UF ECONOMICS, Clare Market, W.C., or to 
ERNEST A. BAKER, M. {- D.Lit., Hon. Secretary, Education 
Committee, Caxton Hall, 8. 





ee YOFLON DON, UN! NIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
Professor—FREDERICK BROWN, 
Assistant Professor—H. TONKS. 

Teacher of Sculpture-—HAVARD THOMAS. 
Assistants—W. RUSSELL and AMBRUSE McEVOY. 
Assistant Teacher of Painting—P. W. STESR. 

Assistant Teacher of Drawing—D. LEES. 

Assistant Teacher of Perspective—J. POOLE ADDEY. 
Professor of Anatomy—G. D. THANE, LL.D. Sc.D. F.R.C.S. 
Lecturer on the History of Art-TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D. 
Lecturer on Ornamental Design—SIDNEY MAWSON. 
(Lectures on special branches of Art are also given by the Professors 

of Architecture, Archeology, and Egyptology.) 
ent rresr TERM of the Session 19)4-15 will begin on MONDAY, 


A special Diploma Course has been instituted, enabling Students 
who take the full-time courses, and who satisfy the conditions 
Faerains the Diploma Course, to obtain a University Diploma in 

‘ine Art 

The Course in Ornamental — will ae 1g during the Session 
under the direction of Mr. SIDNEY MAW 

Residence for Men Students is provided ~ 1, College Hall, 
Ealing (Warden— Walter W. Seton, M.A.), and for Women Students 
of Conese Hal Hall, Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. (Principal—Miss 

OlliD: )e 

The As etus, containing full particulars of Courses of Study and 
< Fees, is now ready, and ey be had on application to the under- 

“- ALTER W. SETUN, M.A., Secretary. 

niversity College, aw... (Gower Street). 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, October 8, 


—_ The con a prepares Women Students for London Degrees in 
icience anc 

ELEVEN ENTR. ANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from 501 to 601. a year, 
and several BURSARIKS of not more than o.. - Senable for Three 
Years, = be offered for competition in JUNE. 

For further particulars apply to THE ‘SBC ‘RETARY, Royal 
Holloway ( — Englefield Green, Surrey. 








Gounty OF LONDON. 


L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS. 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 
REOPENS 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1914. , 


CLASSES IN 


ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING CRAFTS. 
SILVERSMITHS’ AND ALLIED CRAFTS. 

BOOK PRODUCTION. 

DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN AND MODELLING. 
CABINET WORK AND FURNITURE, 

DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 

STAINED GLASSWORK. 


Principal—FRED. V. BURRIDGE, R.E. A.R.C.A. 


LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 





[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES. are awarded in the following 
Focalsies : -ARTs_ (i Ar PURE SCLENCE, 
MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCLENCE (including Engineering, 
Metallurgy, ‘and Mining). 

The SESSION 1914-15 COMMENCES OCTOBER 7, 1914. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECLUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free 
from W. M. GLBBONS, Registrar. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








GQ ountry OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the Position 
of DISTRICT INSPECYIOK in the Education Officer’ Department. 
Salary 4007. a year, rising to 6001., by annual increments of 251. 

The person ay; pointed will be required to give his whole time to 
the duties of his office, consisting of the Inspection of Public Ele- 
mentary Schools, Evening Institutes, and other Educational Insti- 
.. oe 28 to the performance of such other duties as may be 
entrus' 

Women are r igible for thie appointment. Officials of the Council 
are not precluded from ap 

Applications must be on a to be obtained, with particulars of 
_ appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolecap envelope 

THE EDUCATION. OFFICER, London County Council, 
Fducation Offices, Victoria Embaukment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned by 11 a.m. on te Day, October 5, 1914. Every com- 
munication mvs* be marked EN. rship " on the envelope 

a ae ei'her directly or indirectly, will disqualify an 
applican 

LAURANCE GOMME, Clerk of the Lenin County Council. 

Education Ufices, + Victoria Embankment, W C. 

uly 7, 1914. 








Gounry OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the Position 
of WOMAN LIBRARIAN of its Education Library. The salar 
will be 120/. a year, rising by annual increments of 102. to a maxi- 
mum of 200/., and the person appointed will be requirtd to give her 
whole time to the duties of the office. Preference will be given to 
candidates who have had teaching experience. It is desirable that 
candidates should have some knowledge of English and Foreign 
Literature, and be able to speak and write both French and German. 
lt is also desirable that they should have some acquaintance with 
reports on educational subjects published at home and abroad. ‘he 
successful applicant will be required to undertake the organization of 
the routine work of the Library, and to give assistance to teachers and 
others who make use of it. 

A plications should be made on a form to be obtained from THE 
EDUCATION OFFIOER, London County Council, Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., t» whom they must be returned 
not later than MONDAY, September 28, 1914, accompanied by copies 
of three eae of recent date. All communications must be 
marked “Librarian,” and a stamped addressed foolscap envelope must 
be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify an 











Situations Vacant. 
HE ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH 


RECTORSHIP. 

The Edinburgh School Board jo 2 cuplicntions for the yacemey 
in the RECTUKSHIP of the ROY CHOUOL OF EVIN 
BURG GH. Salary 600/., rising by 251. ron annum, at the discretion of 
the Board, to 7001. per annum. Candidates must be Graduates of fe 
British University. The successful applicant will be expected t 
enter on duty on DECEMBEH | next. —Applications and testimonials 
(twenty-two copies of each, which will not be = pared) must be 
lodged with the undersigned on or before OU bees tR 

JOHN STEWART, 8.8.0. Clerk to the Board. 

School Board Offices, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 

September 15, 1914. 


[NiveRsity OF MADRAS. 


APPOINTMENT OF A UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIP. 
The Syndicate of the Madras pave invites applications for the 
following Professorship in in the Universi 
UNIV yERSITY PROFESSORSHIP, in INDIAN ECONOMICS. 














SESSION OPENS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 
IRKBECK OLLEGE, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Courses of Study (Day and Evening) 

For Degrees in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under Recocyizep Teacuers of the University. 
Evening Courses for the Degrees in Economics and Laws, 
POST GRADUATE AND RESEARCH WORK. 


Sessionan f Day: Arte, 101. 108 ; Science, 172. 10s. 
Fees. \ Evening: Arts, Science, or Economics, 5t. 58, 


MATRICULATION COURSES AND ACCOUNTANCY, 





EYBRIDGE, SURREY. High-class LADIES’ 
SCHOOL. Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Lit. 
London). The comforts y a refined home. Thorough education on 
(the principle of a sound mind in a sound body. Pre 5 2 for 
#xaminations if desired. French and German a speci 44 jasee 
ENC 


grounds; high and most health iti 
Rf er ee d m y position. TERM COM 





}Pvcarion (choice of Schools - and Tutors 


Prospectuses of bey Schools, 


he for a term of Five Years, on a salary of 
Rs. 15,000 (1,0001.) per annum. The main duties of the Professor will 
to investigate and lecture on the special problems of Indian 
Economics, -_ a. train students in the methods of Economic 
Study and Rese: 

The Professor “selected will be required to devote his whole time to 
the duties of his office, and not to absent himself from his duties 
without the permission of the Syndicate. 

Applications from Candidates for the | sppointment should be sent 
in by NOVEMBER 1, 1914, to H. M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law, care of The National Bank of india, Ltd, 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 

The selected Candidate will be required to bind himself by agree- 
ment, the details of which will be s+ttled later. 

The University will be prepared to pay the selected Candidate a 
single first-class passage — — 

iy er. 
FRANCIS DEWSBURY, Registrar. 
Senate House, August 20, 1914, 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M.A. B.Sc. 

FIRST ASSISTANT MASTER in the SCHOOL OF ART 
REQUIRED AT ONCE, _ Subjects: Antique, Life-Figure Drawing, 
Modelling. Salary 1501. fear gas A appointment for the yi: 

- & bie ™ lications, with copies of recent testimonials, to be 
RINCIPAL, Technical Collen, Huddersfield 
THOMAS THORP, eal 


sameness” MUNICIPAL SECONDARY 
Y¥ SCHOOL (DUA 

TED, AT ONCE, an ASSISTANT “WASTER, Must be'a 

Ps with literary “qualifications ipcincipal 8 bject English) 

= according to scale, a copy of which will be ouppl ed on applica- 


Hicati, 











ARME cil Service, and University Tutors, ome ( 
ra of r Te geo by ‘ stclished a)” aes ot sith s & 
ETT, gen es s A treet, 

, W.C, Telephone—7021 Gerrar - sais ‘ 








stating age, qualifications, and experien and 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials 
must reach the undersi ~* not later than SEPTEMBER 

NER TAYLUR, Clerk to the Soverness, 
Education Office, hacen 





" LAURENCE GOMME, Clerk of the lenin County Council. 
Education Utticer yg # tmbapkment, W.( 
uly 7, 1914. 


OUn TE OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites apmienter for the under- 

mentioned positions of ASSISTANT MIsTKESSES, vacant in 

senuery, 1915, on the Staff of the County Secondary School, 
ulha 

Salary 1201. to 1701., according to previous experience, rising 
to 2201. 4 yearly increments of 1 
ovat ASSISTANT MISTRESS red teach English or History and 

cripture. 

2. ASSISTANT MISTRE®S to teach English, with French, 
including phonetics, as a subsidiary subject. 

Both nr oe must have passed the final examination for a 
Degree held by a recognized University,.and in the case‘of the 
second post must have taken Honours in such an , examination. 
Musical qualifications will be an addit for the 
first position. Both mistresses will be required to we charge of 
a Form, and should have had good Secondary *chool experienc: 

Applications must be 9 oe to be obtained. with ‘partiou- 
lars of the appointment, ding a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope to THE FDUC Ton “OFFIC ER, London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned by 11 a.m. on SATURDAY, October i raaate Every 
communication must be p .. “H. 4.” on the env. 

Canvassing, ofher directly or indirectly, will. Mdiequalify for 
appointment relative or a member of the Advisory Sub-Com- 
mittee ot the achool is eligibl 

AURENCE OMME. “Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.v. 


OUR? OF LONDON. 


GUIDE DEMONSTRATOR AT HORNIMAN MUSEUM. 


The igedes g joante Compe S ievieee applications for the pesision am 
PAKT TIM IDE DEMONSTRATOR at the Horniman Muse 
Forest Hill, to ot Lectures t ae ers and to explain the Exhibits 
to Visitors. The Museum is divided into Ethnological and Zoological 
Departments, and it is desirable that Candidates should he qualified 
in both these subjects, and should have had experience in Teaching 

ttendance will be required on Three Half-daye a 
Week, to be determined by the Council; the salary will be 50. a 
year. Applications must be on forms ° % neat ned bh sendin 
— addressed foolscap envelo HE Non OF T 
COUNCIL, County Hall, 8: ind gard ener, ow to whom they sees 
be returned by 11 a.m. on DAY, September 30, 1914. ° Every 
communication must be aa ~~ y “Guide Demonstrator” on the 
envelope. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will di lify an 
applicant. 

URENCE GOMME, 1 e of the London Pa Council, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8 























RAN ORSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ph erg WELLS INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 
ASTER with experience in teaching MATHEMATICS is 
nequinun for the above Secondary School at once. A Degree is 
esseutial. mig t4 1501. r annum, non-resident. The Master 
appointed will be on probation for the first term. — Applications 
with co; les, r testimonials and referencer, to be sent to THE 
HEAD MASTER. 





[Classified Advertisements continued p. 291.) 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


EARL OF CROMER. 
SECOND SERIES JUST PUBLISHED, 


Political and _ Literary 


Essays. Second Series. By the Right 
Hon. THE EARL OF CROMER, 
O.M. G.C.B. 8vo, 108. 6d. net. ; 

*.* Contains papers on ‘Imperial Ger- 
mauy,’ ‘The Home Policy of Germany,’ 

‘The Old Prussian Army,’ and other 

material of varied interest. 


STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 


With Poor Immigrants 


to America. By STEPHEN 
GRAHAM, Author of ‘With the 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem.’ With 
32 Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Author. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





VOL, IV. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Macaulay’s' History of 
England. Illustrated Edi- 
tion. Edited by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. 
With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in 
Colour, and Photogravure Portrait. In 
6 vols. (Published Quarterly.) Super- 
royal 8vo. Vols. I., II., ILf., and IV. 
10s. 6d. net each. 
*,” Illustrated Prospectus post free on 
application. 
Sphere.—‘* Let every one who has not a 
‘Macaulay’ on his shelves be sure and buy 


this finely printed and tastefully produced 
edition.” 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 


The Meaning of the War 
for Labour—Freedom—Country. By 
+ tra HARRISON. 8vo, sewed, 


Sea Insurance according 


to British Statute. By 
WILLIAM GOW, M.A. Ph.D., Author 
of * Marine Insurance.’ D sisiach 14s. net. 


The inematie of the Useful 
Minerals and _ Rocks: 
their Origin, Form, and 


Content. By Dr. F. BEYSCHLAG, 
Prof. J. H. L. VOGT, and Dr. P. 
KRUSCH. Translated by S. J. 
TRUSCOTT, Associate Royal School 
of Mines, London. In 3 vols. Vol. L 
Ore-Deposits in General — Magmatic 
Segregations — Contact - Deposits — Tin 
Lodes—Quicksilver Lodes. With 291 
Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. net. 


FIFTH EDITION, 
ENTIRELY REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED. 


VOL. Il. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Chemical Technology and 
Analysis of Oils, Fats, and 


Waxes. By Dr. J. LEWKOWITSCH, 


M.A. F.I.C. Fifth Edition, entirely 
Rewritten and Enlarged. Kdited by 
GEORGE H. WARBURTON. In 
3 vols. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 
Vol. I., 25s. net ; Vol. IL., 25s. net. 


*," Maemillan’s Autumn Announcement List 
om ‘ on ) Sepeniion 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 








Horace Marshall & Son’s. 


NEW BOOKS. 


—_@— 
NOW READY. 
PRECIS WRITING FOR SCHOOLS. 


By U. L. THOMSON. Price 1s. 6d. 

This book contains about a year’s work in Précis for 
beginners. The exercises are all of a literary character, and 
are adapted to the needs of pupils in the fourth year of the 
ordinary Secondary School Course. 


POEMS FOR COMPARATIVE STUDY. 
fs J. EATON FEASEY, of Ranmoor County School 
(the Rwy gd Demonstration School), Sheffield. 
8 


PROSE TEXTS FOR | J UNIOR FORMS. 

Edited by C. L. THOMS' 

THE PILGRIM’S Paocnmes. Part I. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

LEGENDS OF EARLY-SCOTLAND. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

LEGENDS OF EARLY ENGLAND. 
from Freeman's ‘Old English History.’) 

LEGENDS OF SABLY ROME. 
Arnold’s ‘ History of Rome.’) 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Part II. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

RIP VAN WINKLE AND SLEEPY 


HOLLOW. 
= FROM PLUTARCH (Dryden’s Transla- 
tion 


ENGLISH: A MODERN GRAMMAR. 
By G. H. CLARKE, M.A., and G. T. UNGOED, M.A. 
A work based on recent studies in the Grammar of 
modern English, and useful for middle and upper forms. 
Price 2s, 6d 


. 
CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES. 
Music by ALBAN DOBSON, B.A.; Words b 
LETTICE THOMSON. A Collection of Songs wi 
mari suitable for use in Kindergartens. Price 
8s. 6d. 


AFIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By C. L. THOMSON. A simple History of English 
Literature, with typical passages from that Literature. 
Much care has been given to the many illustrations. 
In 6 Parts. Price 2s, and 2s, 6d. per volume. 


INDEXING AND PRECIS WRITING. 
y R. V. N. HOPKINS, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
Grilege, Cambridge. Suitable for Civil Service and 
other Examinations. Price 2s. 


By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M. 7 and E. P. 
DOUGHTY, M.A. Beautifully illustrated. Part I. 
Price 1s. 6d. Part II. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Delectus is intended for the earlier reading of boys 
and girls who learn Latin, especially in schools with a 
leaving age of about sixteen. 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN ENGLISH POETRY. 
From the French Revolution to the Death of Queen 
Victoria. By C. H. FIRTH, M.A. LL.D, Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. Price 2s. 6d 


LITTLE FRENCH FOLK. 


By C. T. ONIONS, M.A., Author of ‘ English Syntax.’ 
Price 2s, 


A CHILD'S STORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


(Chiefly 
(Chiefly from 


HOMSON, F.R.Hist.s. Illustrated. 
Price 1 1s. Ga. 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 
M. UGHES, M.A.(Dublin). Illustrated. 
Price i ls. 6a." 


An Introduction to the Study of pay oe suggestive 
to the teacher as well as interesting to the children. 


THE POETRY READERS. 
Edited by ALFRED PERCKEVAL GRAVES, M.A., 
Pee one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
ce 


1. SHAKESPEARE. 4. LONGFELLOW. 
2 SCOTT. 5. MILTON. 
3. TENNYSON. 6. WORDSWORTH. 


New Illustrated Catalogue post free 
on application. 


London: Temple House, E.C., and 
125, Fleet Street, E.C. 





READ 


The Outlook 


THE 


Leading Unionist Weekly 


FOR 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


ON 


THE WAR 


NO REDUCTION IN SIZE. 


The Best 


Review of Politics, Art, Litera- 


informed Weekly 


ture, Science, and Finance. 


Published Every Saturday 
Price Sixpence. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent post 
free on application. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Six Months. One Year. 

Inland £0 14 0 £1 8 0 

Foreign ... 0 15 0 1 10 0 
Offices : 





167, Strand, London, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 


—e— 


HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT WAR. 


Now that the attention of English his- 
torical scholars has been directed by 
Dr. G. W. Prothero to a practical use for 
the historian’s craft in the diplomatique 
of the Great War, some interesting specu- 
lations will arise from their learned dis- 
cussion of the historical facts, as they 
are known to us. It may be worth while, 
therefore, to inquire what definition of 
an historical fact, and what evidence in 
support of it, can be put forward 
in a form that will command uni- 
versal acceptance. For, after all, every 
serious historical narrative or discussion 
must be founded upon facts, which, in 
turn, must be based upon documentary 
or legal evidence. Any other method, 
such as the expression of national senti- 
ment or personal opinion and the use of 
hearsay evidence or unofficial documents, 
is, as a rule, valueless for the purpose 
in hand. This, be it remembered, is 
nothing less than the presentment of the 
case of Great Britain and her Allies in 
regard to the causes and effects of the 
existing hostilities, for the information of 
public opinion in this country and abroad. 
Sooner or later this cause must be heard 
before a universal tribunal of civilization 
and learning. and it is of great importance 
that the statement of our case should be 
convincing by reason of its veracity and 
moderation. It is not enough that it 
should be rendered pleasing or effective 
by means of brilliant rhetoric or graphic 
exposition. 

In the first place, we have to dispose of 
the weighty dictum of older historians 
to the effect that no satisfactory history 
of any national crisis can be written for 
many years after the event. In effect, 
however, this counsel of perfection has 
for a long time past been rendered futile 
by the altered conditions of archive 





economy. As matters stand, the historian 
who lays down his pen and waits for his 
materials to attain a certain degree of 
maturity will run a serious risk of losing 
a considerable portion of them altogether. 
The reason is that the documentary evi- 
dence is no longer preserved, as in former 
times, practically intact, for, owing to 
various causes, a considerable proportion 
of the documents is not available after a 
certain date. 

Now, if we could suppose that all the 
official documents relating to the causes 
and the incidents of the war are still 
extant and available for the use of our 
historians, does it follow ex hypothesi that 
these documents would supply the _his- 
torical facts required for an exhaustive and 
impartial statement of the British case ? 

We might, perhaps, venture to answer 
that they would, provided that a similar 
dossier were forthcoming from the national 
archives of each of the other belligerent 
states, which would have to be examined 
with equal attention. This, indeed, is a 
method of research commonly employed 
by modern historians, who are well 
aware that questions of the sort cannot 
be determined on evidence produced by 
one side only. That is to say, we must 
know the version of the facts and also 
the point of view recorded in the archives 
of the several European states whose 
national history forms an essential part 
of the general history of the period. 


But it is evident that during a state of 
war the inspection of hostile archives is 
impracticable. It is, therefore, desirable 
to insist that the onus of publishing a 
complete and authentic series of docu- 
ments for the above purpose rests with 
the nationalities concerned. Eventually 
the national case should be brought before 
an appointed neutral tribunal of learned 
opinion. There the statements advanced 
on either side could be heard and deter- 
mined ; for every alleged fact could be 
verified as far as possible, and suppression 
or falsification of documents could be 
detected by a skilled scrutiny. We noticed 
on August 29th an effort of the sort in 
the ‘ Report of the International Com- 
mission to inquire into the Causes and 
Conduct of the Balkan Wars.’ Again, 
the recent Report of the Public Records 
Commission has shown that the most 
elusive documents can be traced by an 
expert method. 

Yet even with documents how can one 
be sure of the motives which lie at the 
back of actions? Johnson with his bluff 
commonsense explained that ‘all history, 
so far as it is not supported by contem- 
porary evidence, is conjecture,” and, deal- 
ing again with the subject, he made the 
remark, 

“We may know historical facts to be 

true, as we may know facts in common 
life to be true; motives are generally un- 
known.” 
Confident statements as to motives ara 
easily made, especially when it is difficult 
from the nature of the case to refute 
them; but it does not follow that they 
are irrefutable. 


At the same time, we must remember 
that the present situation has an imme- 
diate and compelling interest. Under 
the nervous tension of a fight @ outrance 
the public will naturally be impatient of 
the careful scrutiny that must accom- 
pany every serious historical inquiry. 
Many will frankly prefer to believe what 
they like and to say what they please, 
and here is a great opportunity for our 
experts who can lecture. 

In every crisis that arises we rely more 
and more surely upon the subconscious 
effect of public opinion; but hitherto we 
have neglected to instruct this giant 
force, or—should we say ?—the voice cf 
the worthy instructors has hardly been 
heard among the loud clamours of those 
who seek popularity by the easy means 
of sentimentalism, exaggeration, and ex- 
acerbation. The present movement, 
therefore, has infinite possibilities; and 
in any case no pains can be too great to 
secure the recognition of truth and justice. 
But “What is Truth?” The echo of 
this callous jest is wafted from its author’s 
legendary tomb overlooking the strife of 
Western Europe. Our historians should 
see to it that no uncertain answer is given 
to the question, for rumour was never 
swifter or kinder to that profession whose 
business, Balzac tells us, it is to regard 
possibilities as facts, 

We may take it, however, that the 
immediate object of the proposed inquiry 
is not to demonstrate the vanity of 
patriotic bathos. The public will doubt- 
less continue to rejoice at “ great vic- 
tories ’’ over an unbeaten and wily foe, 
and will be surprised and distressed if 
the victory is converted into a reverse. 
But no great harm is done by journalism 
devoid of a sense of proportion so long as 
the public keeps its head. The danger 
lies in the tendency of the unsophisticated 
public at home and abroad to be hypno- 
tized by the baleful influence cf the 
expedient lie. It is this last peril that 
has excited so much attention amongst 
thinking men and women. But the dis- 
semination of untruths for political pur- 
poses has aroused a feeling of repugnance 
in every age, and at the present monient 
our cause has need of a more expert 
champion than the pamphleteer. 

A Committee of historical experts is 
already engaged in planning a series of 
scholarly lectures. Such educational 
propaganda is of undoubted value, bat 
some more authoritative expression of 
opinion will be needed before the war 
reaches its close. Surely it is desirable 
that the Government should lend the 
weight of its authority to the movement. 
What is needed is, in the first place, an 
Tlistorical Intelligence Department, and, 
later, a Royal Commission duly equipped 
and empowered to formulate the evidence 
received, and issue an official report in 
the form of a Blue-book. 

Thus the solid framework of a “‘ British 
case’? would be provided, and we should 
also be prepared for any developments of 
an international character that might 
offer a suitable opportunity for its judicial 
| exposition. , 
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REPUBLICAN ROME AND 
AUGUSTUS. 


AGAIN are we called on to review a book 
on ‘ Republican Rome,’ this time due to 
the late H. L. Howell. Such books come 
out three or four times every year, so that 
publishers seem to have found in the public 
an insatiable desire for them. To us there 
seems a surfeit of them, especially as 
few of them contain the fresh combina- 
tions and large suggestions of the book 
by the Bryn Mawr Professor which we 
noticed in these columns on June 27th 
last (p. 882). That was a book diffi- 
cult for its readers to lay down; it 
is not so with the rest, at least in 
recent times. The first duty of the 
reviewer is, therefore, to find out in 
what way a new volume on a threadbare 
subject differs from its predecessors. This 
is not difficult in the case before us. 

Owing to the author’s sad death by 
accident, the publishers asked Mr. 
H. B. Cotterill to complete the choice of 
the illustrations, and to write notes upon 
them. As might be expected from his 
work on Greece noticed in The Atheneum 
of August 9th, 1913 (p. 127), Mr. Cotterill 
has done his task most capably. The 
notes on the various well-selected pictures 
throughout the book are extremely inte- 
resting, though crammed into a few pages 
at the outset. So is the appendix on 
Roman coins. These are the features which 
distinguish this volume from its rivals, 
and give it distinct interest and value. 

As regards the rest, though we must 
speak with all respect of Mr. Havell’s 
learning and care, there is nothing re- 
markable to be noted. He was, of course, 
well versed in the subject, and had the 
habit of teaching, which makes his 
exposition simple and clear. But no- 
where does he rouse our emotions or give 
us that peculiar flush of pleasure which 
we feel when a new view or a fine passage 
meets our sober progress through a 
book. We cannot forget the old Greek 
(and Roman) conviction that history is 
a branch of eloquence as well as a narrative 
of facts, and demands a bright imagina- 
tion and a glowing style, as well as 
diligence in research. The last quality is, 
of course, of great importance in a 
history either unfamiliar, or so familiar 
that many a reader is more or less a critic. 
From this point of view we occasionally 
have fault to find with Mr. Havell. He 
held the exploded theory that the 
Etruscans came from the North through 
Alpine passes into Italy. It would be 
hard to find another man so learned who 
was not familiar with the later discussions, 
which establish, in our opinion, that the 
Etruscans were a sea-going nation who 
came from the East in * Aigean days,” 
and first landed on the Campanian coast, 
from which they spread northward. But 
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though they may have come from Phrygia, 
we will not accept Mr. Coiterili’s state- 
ment that the Phrygian and Etruscan lan- 
guages were akin. The few words we have 
of old Phrygian are surely Aryan, and the 
Etruscan tongue was certainly non-Aryan. 
The Cyclopean walls of Volterra given in 
the illustrations are not necessarily Etrus- 
can, being similar to the finer speci- 
mens at Sestri and Alatri, in Volscian 
country (S.E. of Rome), which can hardly 
have been Etruscan. Such building is 
common to many countries, and belongs 
rather to a stage cf civilization than a 
peculiar people. 

Coming to the clear light of history, 
Mr. Havell speaks of the Tarentine people 
thus: ‘“‘ These descendants of the Spartans 
had forgotten the stern discipline of their 
ancestors.”” Now though the Tarentines 
were a Dorian colony, there is no proba- 
bility that any but a very smal! propor- 
tion of them were strictly Spartans; and 
the author should have known that this 
discipline was in no sense Dorian, and that 
“turbulence and levity ’’ were not un- 
common in other Dorian settlements, ¢.g., 
Syracuse and Cyrene. 

We have fault to find with the treatment 
of Carthage as a world power, and we 
even find fault with the English of this 
sentence :— 


“* Herodotus saw with amazement a whole 

mountain turned upside down by the 
Phoenicians in their eager search for gold, 
and this is but one example of the restless 
avarice which pursued its end in defiance of 
hardships,”’ &e. 
To call mining for gold a display of 
“avarice” is quite wrong. It may be 
greed; it may be ambition to gain the 
means of power. Avarice surely means 
something very different. But Mr. Havell’s 
English is rarely at fault. A foot-note, 
however, on the first, page pulls us up 
rudely: we know not whether author 
or editor is responsible for it. Here it is: 
‘Pronounce Aborigines—no connection 
with origo.”” We were so taken aback that 
we referred to the Oxford Dictionary, 
which gives the current etymology, with 
no allusion to any other. Surely the 
author of this derivation should have 
supported it with argument. 

The writer places the depopulation of 
Italy, in our opinion, too early; and 
he is wrong in calling Hannibal an old 
man when he died. He was only in 
middle life, and might still have been a 
sericus danger for another twenty years. 

These small points do not detract 
seriously from the solid value of the book. 


As we have hinted, ancient Rome is 
being overdone by the publishers of 
to-day. There is always, however, room 
for a book by a writer who combines with 
adequate knowledge the gift for popular- 
ization. Mr. René Francis has made 
good use of his opportunity in * Au- 
gustus: his Life and his Work.’ He 
writes at once effectively and clearly, 
and he uses as little Latin as possible, 
which is wise. He sees that the story 
of Augustus cannot be told without 





knowledge of the conditions which led up 
to his empire, and he devotes chapters 
to the development of the Republic and 
the beginning of individualism before he 
comes to Ceesar. 


The book is short—less than two 
hundred pages of excellent print—but 
in view of its size it includes a good deal 
of information, and gives us a distinct 
impression of the main points. It is not 
entirely consistent in the knowledge it 
implies. References are, perhaps, tedious 
in a popular book, and explanations should 
be reduced to a minimum ; but what will 
the reader make of ‘‘ the Monument of 
Ancyra ” without a word as to its purport 
or origin? Nothing is said of the reform 
of the Calendar, though the names of 
July and August are a perpetual reminder 
of the two great figures of the period. 
Mr. Francis rightly sees that Augustus 
was not a genius like Cesar, unless genius 
consists in taking infinite pains. Augustus 
was a first-rate man of business, but 
hardly a first-rate soldier. The quotations 
from G. W. Steevens’s ‘ Dialogues of the 
Dead’ and the author’s unconventional 
summary of a typical Roman view of the 
situation are both bright and informing. 
We wish, however, for some of those 
personal anecdotes which reveal the man 
Augustus to us. The brief mention of 
famous writers of the day might have 
included the characteristic Epistle ad- 
dressed by Horace to Augustus. The 
hints provided by the intercourse of the 
two are singularly valuable, for Horace 
was a good judge of men. The ode 
quoted, ‘ Parcus Deorum,’ is less effective 
as inculeating the necessity of reverence 
than * Delicta Majorum.’ Cicero’s Let- 
ters, so far as they go, afford ari unusual 
insight into the politics of the period, but 
after his death we have often to be 
content with second-rate writers and 
authorities. 


We doubt very much if Augustus ever 
inspired affection to any great extent. 
Two of his wives are mentioned on p. 81 ; 
as a matter of fact, he had three by the 
time he was twenty-six : the last (Livia) he 
married in scandalous circumstances. Nor 
could Rome easily forget the ruthless days 
of his triumvirate. Mr. Francis calls Cicero 
‘* the last of the orator-philosopher-states- 
men,” but what of Seneca? The epigram 
of Tacitus (p. 155) refers to Galba, though 
it may be fairly true of Tiberius. The 
reference to Marcellus in the Sixth neid 
might have included * si qua fata aspera 
rumpas ”’ 

The illustrations are mainly recon- 
structions of Roman scenes. The Pre- 
fatory Note mentions the author’s in- 
debtedness to the * Outlines of Roman 
History ’ by our old contributor Pelham, 
and Firth’s biography of Augustus; but 
we should have been glad to see a brief 
bibliography of the best books for the 
period, if not of the actual sources, for 
we always hope that some unlearned 
readers of books like this will become 
real students. Others may be led to 
revive early and half-forgotten memories 
of the classics. 
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WAR LITERATURE. 


Ir anybody imagines that even so ex- 
perienced an officer as Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, the author of ‘Quick Training 
for War,’ can supply a substitute for the 
arduous active training necessary, he will 
be quickly disillusioned. What Sir Robert 
does seek to do (and, in fact, does) is 
so to stir the intelligence and zeal of 
the young officer that no feeling of 
laboriousness will deter him from carrying 
out his training with the utmost thorough- 
ness. One of the chief points he incul- 
cates is that moral courage can be made 
to support, and to some extent replace, the 
phvsical hardihood which was considered 
all-important for the rank and file in 
earlier days. 

He quotes more than one conversation 
with the German Emperor, but for 
absolute refutation of that monarch by 
current events the following, we think, 
holds first place :— 

“He objected to the system in our train- 

ing which teaches the men to spread out and 
to take cover in advancing to the attack. 
He said, ‘ You teach them to be afraid of 
the bullets before they have even heard one. 
In the German Army we march the men by 
rank after rank of their fellows; they 
cannot fail to carry the position.’ ”’ 
So far the war seems to have upset 
all the Kaiser’s preconceived notions as 
to machine-made courage overcoming 
individual moral force, and, if the negative 
of his proposition is established, the gain 
to the world will be great. 

Sir Robert’s hundred pages teem with 
evidence of how common sense helps. 
Many of his illustrations, which refer 
mostly to the Boer War, will perhaps 
not be exactly repeated, at least in 
the early stages of the present European 
struggle. It is likely to be far less natural 
(if we must still refer to fighting as 
natural) than that with the Boers. Some 
may call the present more civilized war- 
fare; if they are correct, civilization has 
never had so much to answer for. Sir 
Robert has a lively style, and can, as his 
friends know, be amusing. The Kaiser 
once asked him the reason why in England 
we “put the artillery in the place of 
honour on the right of the line, the cavalry 
next, and then the engineers, and lastly 
the infantry.”’ His suggestion that the 
order was alphabetical greatly tickled the 
German Emperor. We end by reprodu- 
cing the note which accompanied a copy 
of Sir Robert’s book sent to a relative, a 
lieutenant gazetted last week :— 

“DEAR ——, I have just read your note 
retailing your arduous round of lectures and 
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drill, and the measure of physical discomfort 
you are enduring. You can read the en- 
closed in an hour—if you can follow the 
advice given, your new profession cannot 
fail to make your life of the highest moment 
to yourself and all you come in contact 
with.” 


‘Jena or Sedan?’ (reviewed in The 
Atheneum for Nov. 5, 1904) is a puzzle for 
the present. If the writer’s arguments 
were really valid, would the German 
army have ever passed the Belgian 
frontier? One obvious answer is that 
the galvanic stimulus of war, of the 
*‘ real thing,’ may completely change an 
army, and even a whole nation ; it follows 
that degeneration shows itself in the 
conduct of the men, not on the battle- 
field, but in occupation of a temporarily 
conquered district. But in any case the 
statement that Germany had * played too 
long at being soldiers to be able really to 
be soldiers” is now disproved. The 
writer makes much of the fact that in 
manoeuvres the rendezvous are all fixed 
beforehand. The present ‘‘ time-table ”’ 
campaign of Germany seems to suggest 
that such arrangements cannot wholly be 
condemned; even the Liége check did 
not disorganize the advance on Paris. 
But on the whole we may, perhaps, say 
that such time-table arrangements leave 
too little to chance—especially the chance 
of the other side’s success. 

Just as many people scoffed at the book 
when it appeared, so many others took 
it in deadly earnest. A middle course is 
suggested by the fact that odds and ends 
of scandals and defects may be selected 
in almost any army in the world, especially 
in peaceful times; but to collate these 
into a big book, and generalize about a 
whole nation, is fatal and shortsighted. 


Hooper’s ‘ Campaign of Sedan’ (reviewed 
at length in our issue for July 16, 1887) 
evokes interesting comparisons on certain 
points, apart from the supreme contrast 
between the management of French 
affairs in 1870 and the hopeless inefficiency 
of the generals and authorities, and the 
general confidence felt to-day. The Ger- 
mans in 1870 seem to have been notable 
for their excellent rifle-fire, which checked 
even the most impetuous charges of 
picked French troops. Also _ indi- 
viduality, independence, and _ self-posses- 
sion played a great part in the German 
success. The publishers have not men- 
tioned on the title-page or in a biblio- 
graphical note that this book is a re- 
print. 


Mr. Archibald Hurd’s ‘The Fleets at 
War’ is of great use as presenting concisely 
and clearly the factors, merits, and demerits 
of the various great fleets, with details 
of each class of ship throughout. It is 
especially interesting to note the relative 
fighting values of the Goeben and the 
Gloucester. Mr. Hurd bestows much 
praise on Mr. Winston Churchill’s pre- 
decessor at the Admiralty, Mr. McKenna, 
who, according to him, had to face such 
an opposition in the Cabinet over his 
plans for national defence that ‘“‘ the 





Admiralty actually resigned ”’ for a time. 
With all due reserve as to Mr. Hurd’s 
knowledge of the inward workings of 
these matters, we are inclined to suppose 
that there were other and more potent 
forces at work for naval defence than 
Mr. McKenna’s personality, and we 
prefer to ascribe the power of the Navy 
and the general confidence therein to 
those forces and to the Cabinet changes 
in 1911. 


Such a pamphlet as ‘ The German Spy 
System in France’ (now reprinted from 
the edition of 1908) can hardly deserve 
review in itself, though it leads to inter- 
esting disquisition on the question of 
espionage in its various lights. 

We can, perhaps, think of spying as 
twofold: the discovery of an enemy’s 
secrets, the survey of his country, his 
defences, and so on; or the establishment 
within his country of certain persons, in- 
stitutions, and bodies who can, by orga- 
nized co-operation, cause disturbances or 
even disasters within his own frontiers, 
corresponding to attacks from without. 

For example, in this country we have 
seen from time to time foreigners tried 
and punished for making too close an 
examination of our fortresses, and we 
have read every day in our papers of 
other foreigners who have prepared an 
armed rising to coincide with a German 
invasion. 

One is inclined to ask how far the past 
expenditure on espionage is worth main- 
taining. Secrets of armament or attack 
probably are well worth a high price. 
But the other branch of spying—what we 
may call mining the enemy’s country— 
does not seem to bear startlingly good 
fruit. We certainly do not think that 
heavy counter-expenditure is so useful as 
careful police supervision, on which instant 
and effective action can be taken. 

Again, a country which parades its 
secrets is far more likely to be disturbed 
and anxious than one which keeps 
them well behind the scenes—the more 
efficacious for being unimpeded by public 
opinion. 








Hero Tales and Legends of the Serbians. 
By Woislav M. Petrovitch. (Harrap & 
Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


Durine the late Balkan Wars Servia 
surprised her friends and foes alike by 
her military exploits; to-day she is 
surprising them still further, and the 
gallant fight she is making against 
Austria-Hungary has won for her many 
new friends and admirers in this country. 
The publication of Mr. Petrovitch’s book 
comes, therefore, at an opportune moment. 
It is pleasant to be able to add that it is 
well worth attention for its own sake. 

The first part is given up to tales of the 
national heroes who flourished before the 
coming of the Turk, or at least before he 
had planted his foot firmly on the country : 
Kralyevitch Marko, or Prince Marko of 
Prilip, Tsar Doushan, Tsar Lazar, Bano- 
vitch Strahinya, and others. These tales 
have been selected from the third edition 
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of Vouk Stephanovitch Karadgitch’s great 
collection of the national ballads, and 
translated by the author; and though he 
more than once laments his inability to 
set them before us in metrical form, they 
are, even in their present dress, decidedly 
attractive. Indeed, comparing Mr. Petro- 
vitch’s translations with the metrical 
versions of Sir John Bowring—of which 
three specimens are included—we must 
confess to a preference for the former. A 
score of representative folk-tales follow 
the tales of the heroes, and finally we have 
some Servian popular anecdotes, which 
show, here and there, a pretty wit. The 
folk-tales are for the greater part strongly 
reminiscent of those of a similar class in 
other countries, but they are by no means 
lacking in interest. Moreover, we find in 
them striking traces of contact with the 
Turk, and through him with the Arab. 
Yet it must not be thought that they have 
no originality or character of their own ; 
there is about them a sturdy morality, 
which characterizes the Hero Tales also, 
that is certainly not Oriental; and here 
and there they strike a note of tragedy 
that is rare in our own tales of a similar 
class. 


Amongst the heroes Kralyevitch Marko 
naturally takes first place. He is some- 
thing more than the national hero; 
Servians regard him as the personification 
of the national character. If we adopt 
that view, we must certainly esteem the 
national character, for Marko, with all 
his faults, was a gallant knight indeed. 
It is interesting to learn that he—like 
several other national heroes and saints— 
is not dead, but sleeping, with his great 
sword plunged to the hilt in the rock 
beside him, ready to serve his country 
when necessary—‘‘ to re-establish the 
medieval empire, lost at the battle of 
A foot-note tells us how he 
actually did appear during the late war, 
and led the Servian troops to victory 
against the Turks. 


The information necessary to a proper 
enjoyment of the tales is given in the 
Introduction and the first three chapters. 
These contain a brief history of the 
Servians since they emigrated from Galicia, 
and many particulars of national customs 
and superstitions ; and readers may well 
find this the most interesting part of the 
book, especially at the present time. 
Here is the author's estimate of his 
countrymen :— 


“The average Serbian has a rather lively 
temperament; he is highly sensitive and 
very emotional. His enthusiasm is quickly 
roused, but most emotions with him are, as 
a rule, of short duration. However, he is 
extremely active and sometimes persistent. 
Truly patriotic, he is always ready to 
sacrifice his life and property for national 
interests, which he understands particularly 
well, thanks to his intimate knowledge of 
the ancient history of his people, transmitted 
to him from generation to generation through 
the pleasing medium of popular epic poetry 
composed in very simple decasyllabic verse— 
entirely Serbian in its origin. He is ex- 
tremely courageous and always ready for 
war. Although patriarchal and conservative 
in everything national, he is ready and 





willing to accept new ideas....Very sub- 
missive in his Zadrooga and obedient to his 
superiors, he is often despotic when elevated 
to power. The history of all the Southern 
Slavs pictures a series of violations, deposi- 
tions, political upheavals, achieved some- 
times by the most cruel means and acts of 
treachery ; all mainly due to the innate and 
hitherto inexpugnable faults characteristic 
of the race, such as jealousy and an inordinate 
desire for power.” 

Such frankness wins our respect. When 
Mr. Petrovitch tells us boldly that “‘ the 
worship of Nature....has not, even to 
our day, vanished from the popular creed 
of the Balkans,’ we feel safe in trusting 
ourselves to his guidance. The Balkans 
are generally so extremely anxious to 
prove themselves quite abreast of, if 
not a little ahead of, the times that they 
are apt to become tiresome. There is no 
reason why they should seek to ape the 
West in all things, or why they should be 
ashamed to confess that all their old 
beliefs and “‘ superstitions” are not dead 
yet. The belief in vampires seems to have 
originated in this part of Europe. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Petrovitch tells us little 
about them. We should like to know 
more. How, for instance, does ‘“ the 
black horse without blemish” help to 
discover the grave in which the vampire 
is? As to our old friend the Dragon, the 
Servians know that the form in which he 
was always depicted for us (and is actually 
depicted by one of Mr. Petrovitch’s illus- 
trators) is “‘ merely used as a misleading 
mask * :— 

“In his true character a dragon is a 

handsome youth, possessing superhuman 
strength and courage, and he is_ usually 
represented as in love with some beautiful 
princess or empress. 
Evidently he is a refined monster. It 
may be noted, indeed, that these Servian 
stories, tales of the peasants though they 
be, commonly show-a refinement and 
delicacy of feeling that are surprising. In 
this respect they resemble the Turkish 
tales, but not, of course, the Arab. 

Another pleasing feature is the real 
love of animals which they reveal. 
Marko himself shares his glory, as he 
regularly shared his red wine, with 
“* Sharatz,” his marvellous piebald charger ; 
Banovitch Strahinya owes his life to his 
faithtul greyhound Caraman; and _in- 
stances of birds and beasts befriending 
human beings are numerous. 

The veele (the Servian nymphs) are not 
nearly so attractive as our own Queen 
Mab and her followers. ‘‘ They believed 
in God and St. John, and abhorred the 
Turk,” but “ they could be very cruel ” ; 
they had an unpleasant way of foretelling 
the death of heroes and others ; and they 
were given to destroying buildings—or, 
rather, to preventing their completion— 
unless the builders offered up a human 
sacrifice. It would be interesting, by the 
way, to learn where the superstition about 
offering up a human sacrifice to ensure 
the stability of a building had its origin, 
and at what period of the world’s history. 
It was clearly widespread, for tales 
founded upon it are current in many 
parts of the Near and Middle East. 





The author's descriptions of Servian 
customs and ceremonies observed on 
various festivals and feast days are note- 
worthy, and his comments are apt. Many 
of the customs are as picturesque as they 
are quaint, and it is to be hoped that they 
will not entirely disappear. 

Mr. Petrovitch is perhaps inclined to be 
unfair to the Turk at times, as, for instance, 
when he talks of the monks, ‘‘ inviolable 
within the sacred walls of their monas- 
teries,” being the only scribes and authors 
left under the “ blighting domination 
of the Turk”; and forgets that the very 
existence of the monks and their “ sacred 
walls’ argues tolerance on the part of 
the Turk. 

The illustrations are, for the most part, 
good, and the book is well printed, 
though mistakes in spelling are rather 
numerous. We are glad to see a useful 
map and Index. 








La Vie a@ Paris, 1911-1912-1913. Par 
Jules Claretie. (Paris, Fasquelle, 3fr. 50.) 


M. GrEoRGES CLARETIE in his excellent 
Preface to his father’s book remarks, 
“Tl y a de l’opium dans l’encre.”” He 
follows his remark with a quotation from 
his father setting forth the more bellicose 
aspect of the inkpot—as effective in 
Luther's hands as the tongs of St. Dunstan. 
Indeed, pen and ink, under Claretie’s 
skilled hand, can give us many kinds of 
sensation or emotion, of sympathy or 
pleasure. 

It is useless to read his book chapter by 
chapter and then to attempt a solemn, 
consecutive précis of its contents : Claretie 
would have surely laughed with delight 
at the spectacle of any student making 
the effort. He begins with one subject ; 
then, before we know we have left that 
subject, we are confronted with another 
of equal interest. We wander from our 
starting-point up one street and down 
another, along a wide boulevard, through 
some narrow ancient alley, taking no 
note of our course, but absorbing the 
stream of acute and apposite description 
andcomment. For example, the first page 
mentions Sidney Street ; on the third is 
the phrase ‘‘ Saint Alcoolisme, patron du 
revolver, excuse-nous’”’; on the fifth we 
see the ** bons malades ”’ of Moliére’s day, 
dying according to the rules of the healing 
art, and we think of the long dead parson 
and doctor at Oxford, ‘‘ cure without 
care, and care without ‘cure’”’’; and 
the chapter ends with Madame Curie and 
the ‘‘ baiser Lamourette de |’Institut ”’ ! 

Then we meet Louis Blanc, and a 
moment later Hansi and Zislin, and we 
are told how the Strassburger Post ar- 
ranged for letters from the Foreign 
Legion very much as Bismarck ordered 
letters from ‘a Liberal-minded French- 
man ”’ or *‘ an old Prussian noble.” 

‘““Charles de France,’ asserting his 
descent from the Bourbons, tells us how 
he wrote to the Pope and the Comte de 
Chambord. They did not answer; why ! 
because they could not refute his claims. 
But Charles de France is much more 
placid than the average claimant: he 
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serves in no merchant ship, turns no 
barrel-organ handle, prefers his trades, 
and chiefly that of “ tapissier ’’°—a true 
Bourbon taste, even on escape from “ le 
Temple.” 

Aviation introduces Verlaine and D’An- 
nunzio, ‘‘moderne jusqu’aux  ongles 
comme il est poéte jusqu’é la pointe des 
ailes’’; and with the aid of poets and 
aircraft we see ‘‘ la route d’océan comme 
un itinéraire d’omnibus.” But what 
would Claretie have said if he had lived to 
see “‘ Madeleine—Bastille ” or ‘‘ Barnes— 
Liverpool Street’ thundering at night, 
crammed with soldiers, through the forests 
of the Ardennes or the passes of the 
Vosges ? 

To judge from the deeper waters of his 
thought, he would have said much, for 
from all his phrases of peace and wit, of 
common and uncommon objects of normal 
life to-day and yesterday, we catch now 
and again the ‘cliquetis des armes.” 
*A propos de Mars-la-Tour’ brings up 
the poignant memory of those dread 
fields, now, as we write, peopled by great 
masses that seem like the ghosts of 1870 
arising for new strife, perhaps for ven- 
geance. That chapter—in which those 
deeper waters are, indeed, stirred—ends 
with the proposed remedy for all such 
evils, the Pasteur system :— 

“Tl aurait peut-étre trouvé—et tué— 
le microbe de la tuerie, celui qui se loge, 
tenare, dans le cerveau des mégalomaines et 
des ambitieux.” 

Claretie mentions the tradesman who shut 
his shop and put up the notice: ‘‘ Fermé 
pour cause de l’ouverture de la chasse.”’ 
He would see many such notices now, 
and would surely welcome amongst them 
that of which we hear in Glasgow: 
** Closed during rearrangement of the map 
of Europe.” 

Of course, Claretie has phrases and 
reminiscences of every kind of artist. 
Bossuet —‘‘ qui fit des vers et ne fut un 
grand poécte qu’en prose ’’—incites him 
to description of the exhumation when 
that tongue that had glorified the Church 
in ever-living words was found to be 
blackened and withered. Berlioz, Masse- 
net, Victor Hugo, Théophile Gautier, 
Mile. Georges (who would not turn her 
head to see Napoleon III. in all his glory : 
* Jai vu l'autre ’’)—these are a few among 
many on whom his opinions are very 
chronicles of illumination, justifying his 
own phrase: ‘* Décidément on ne connait 
fes hommes que lorsqu’ils sont au cercueil 
et qu’on a ouvert leurs tiroirs”’; but he 
does not forgive the indiscriminate col- 
lector of private letters: he knows which 
drawers to open and what papers to 
respect. 

Yet for all his lighter moods he returns 
again and again to dwell a moment on 
that serious thought now a flame to all 
France — ‘‘’épreuve que les optimistes 
déclarent imaginaire’; and here is, 
perhaps, one of the best of all his apoph- 
thegms, on the devotion of women, of 
“les patriotettes,” who are “les suftra- 
gettes du dévouement.”’ There is a 
description of the one and an ideal for 
the other combined in a single phrase. 








Ancient Legends of the Scottish Gael : Gille 
a’ Bhuidseir, The Wizard’s Gillie, and 
Other Tales. Edited and translated by 
J. G. McKay. (St. Catherine Press, 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis book is an aftermath of the re- 
searches of the late J. F. Campbell of Islay, 
which resulted in the collection of nearly 
a thousand legends, stored for the most 
part in MS. form at the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, an institution to which the 
translator had access. Some of the tales 
here were comprised in the list of 
unpublished Gaelic stories at the end of 
Campbell’s ‘ West Highland Tales,’ vol. iv., 
others are from volumes with no published 
list of contents. All are folk-tales with 
a genuine Celtic ring, though presenting, 
of course, analogies to examples from 
distant lands. Thus of the ‘ Cogie Carlin’s 
Rhapsody ’ (‘ Rdlais Chailleach [Caillich ?] 
na Cuinneige’), telling of the high hopes 
built upon an unexpected piece of luck 
and their ludicrous downfall—in this case 
the kicking over by the day-dreamer of 
her cherished “‘cogies’’—‘‘ Islay’’ remarks 
that ‘‘it comes from ‘The Arabian 
Nights,’ but is perfectly Highland in 
every particular’; and, it might be 
added, has several parallels in English 
story. 

‘The Wizard’s Gillie’ (‘ Gille a’ Bhuid- 
seir’), with which the volume opens, is a 
quaint story of a school of magic, with 
wonderful transformations of the gillie, a 
farmer’s son fraudulently enthralled by 
the wizard. He sticks throughout his 
metamorphoses to his purpose to be free, 
and the death of the wizard and his 
daughters in doves’ shape restores him to 
his loving, but most simple-minded and 
credulous parent. 

None of these legends is of the Ossianic 
or Fingalian cycle, though of later tradi- 
tions there are glimpses. Thus ‘ The 
Three-Score Fools’ (‘Tri fichead Bur- 
raidh’) is a clan-story of the Mac- 
Callums. The method by which the two 
brothers chose their lands, travelling in 
opposite directions until the girths of 
their packhorses broke, has its counter- 
part in many lands; and the internecine 
combat between the two bands of their 
descendants, travelling to make acquaint- 
ance without knowing one another's 
appearance (hence the proverb ‘“ Which 
was Callum ?’’) recalls the combat between 
the knights on the gold and silver side 
of the shield. The story of Domhnull 
Caol Camshron is sufficiently gruesome, 
but gives opportunity for a dramatic 
illustration, wherein the husband in all 
good faith holds up the severed head of 
his wife’s brother—all he has saved—for 
her consolation. 

The notion of the ‘ Coluinn gun Cheann ’ 
(‘The Headless Body’), which creeps into 
the bed of the heroine and turns into, and 
eventually becomes permanently, a hand- 
some young bridegroom, has a parallel in 
the ponderous Bahr-Geist. ‘“ The act of 
coming under the blankets is probably 
equivalent to getting out of the sphere 
of enchantment.” ‘The Carpenter Mac- 


pheigh ’ is a fine tale of primitive juggling, 





and ‘ Fear Gheusdo’ an ancient form of 
the superstition of the fairy changeling. 
The death of the old bodach—sewn up in 
the supposititious cow’s hide—is an echo 
of the terrible custom of killing decrepit 
members of a tribe. 

Altogether this is an excellent and sug- 
gestive book, and in good Gaelic, well 
translated. 








Poems of the Great War. 

Windus, Is. net.) 
THe ‘Poems of the Great War’ here 
collected hardly mark an epoch in achieve- 
ment. Occasionally we come on a good 
stanza or a fine phrase, but on the whole 
the language is forced and unnatural, 
the inspiration fluctuating, and the ex- 
pression mediocre. One poem stands out 
far above the rest— The Wife of Flanders,’ 
by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who, in his 
hours, is a poet to be reckoned with. We 
remember two lines of those that prefaced 
his ‘ Napoleon of Notting Hill’ :— 

Your tall young men 
Drank death like wine at Austerlitz. 

In this poem we see the same deep- 
striking directness of thought and phrase : 
You, staring at your sword to find it brittle ; 
and again the last two lines :— 


You have no word to break, no heart to harden. 
Ride on and prosper. You have lost your spurs. 


The last stanza of Mr. Cecil Chesterton’s 
poem has something of the same insight. 
The rest of the verses are, on the whole, 
academic diatribes against Germany or 
laudations of English qualities and aspira- 
tions. 

We trust that some one may make a 
more complete collection later of ‘‘ War 
Poetry.” ‘The Day,’ by Mr. Henry 
Chappell, would deserve a foremost place, 
as would Mr. Barry Pain’s biting lines 
with the notable finale :— 


To Whom, whichever way the combat rolls, 
We, fighting to the last, commend our souls. 


Other verses also, from writers less known 
than those who figure here, appear 
daily and weekly in the press. One 
of the Sunday papers had some stirring 
verses about the defence of Liége; The 
Globe has just published some lines on 
‘The Lying Spirit,’ founded on the text 
“Go up to Ramoth-Gilead and prosper.” 
Finally, we hope that the comic as well 
as the serious side may be duly repre- 
sented. The Goeben has furnished at 
least one good set of verses :— 


And the Turk he signed an J.0.U., 
And took ‘em with all hands ; 

So that now Constantinople 

Has got two more German bands. 


We must remember that, however 
powerful heroism and hatred may be as 
factors in the extinction of Prussian 
militarism, there is one factor more 
deadly and permanent than these— 
ridicule. It may be that the memories 
of Mons, Cambrai, Vitry, and Liége 
will have no more than their just place in 
the records of the world’s great deeds; 
even Louvain may be classed as less 
horrible than Magdeburg; but there is 
one thing the world will never forget— 
the flight and sale of the Goeben and 
the Breslau: that should kill the last 
remnants of Prussian pride. 


(Chatto & 
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THE STUDY OF TENNYSON. 


Ir is pleasant to note that the efforts 
of scholarship and the ideals of educa- 
tion do not relax, however infructuous 
they seem. The Oxford Dictionary of 
English proceeds steadily towards its end, 
and supplies a guide to the resources of the 
English language which no other nation 
ean rival; and everywhere good work in 
English literature is being done, though it 
is seldom separated from bad in the 
hasty accounts of present-day reporting. 
In 1908 we had from the United States 
a Concordance of Gray, one of the chief 
artists in English poetry; and we are 
very glad now to have from Mr. Baker, 
the Librarian of Taunton, a complete 
Concordance to Tennyson, a poet whose 
great style is in the great tradition. 
Poets deserve to be legislators of language, 
for they deal with the highest form of it ; 
they achieve wonders like those of the 
magician who turned a heap of common 
leaves into gold; and they shrink by 
instinct from the excesses of vulgarity 
and distortion. A poet is born and made, 
said Tennyson, and never was there an 
artist who took more pains than he to 
add to his inborn genius. Shakespeare 
wrote with an eager haste which left his 
work sometimes incoherent, and he ad- 
mitted such lapses even in his great plays 
that we turn desperately to the theory 
of another hand in collaboration. But 
Shakespeare is an exception, a law to 
himself. The immortal felicities of Milton 
and Keats, which seem inevitable once 
uttered, do not “flash upon the inward 
eye”? in a moment. We can see how 
* Lycidas’’ was corrected into its present 
perfection. 

The successive editions of Tennyson 
show how incessantly he worked at such 
corrections. He even published a series 
of “ trial-editions’’ which are unknown 
to the public, but are duly recorded in 
Mr. T. J. Wise’s admirable * Bibliography 
of Tennyson ’ (1908). 

Mr. Baker, who does not mention the 
Concordance to Tennyson published by 
D. Barron Brightwell in 1869, has done 
his work with admirable completeness, 
and we can well believe that it was a 
labour of love. He prints the whole line 
in which a word occurs, adding thus 
materially to the value of his work for 
reference, and supplies the first two or 
three words of a poem which has a vague 
title such as ‘Song.’ The bulky volume, 
in his own words, 

“consists of Verbal Indexes to the Poetical 
and Dramatic Works of the author com- 
prised in the ‘Complete Edition,’ pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., to the 





A Concordance to the Poetical and Dramatic 
Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. By 
Arthur E. Baker. (Kegan Paul & Co., 
1l. 5s. net.) 


Tennyson: Poems published in 1842. With 
an Introduction and Notes by A. M. D. 
Hughes. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 48. 6d.) 

Tennyson: Enoch Arden. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Hugh Mar- 
wick. (Same publishers, 1s.) 





‘Poems’ contained in the ‘Life of Lord 
Tennyson’ by his son, and published by 
the same publishers ; also to the ‘ Suppressed 
Poems,’ edited by J. C. Thomson, and pub- 
lished by Sands & Co.” 


This means that the work is arranged in 
three separate indexes. The list of words 
omitted is reasonable, and we are glad to 
learn that the compiler’s original intention 
of omitting “‘ various adjectives and other 
words”’ was, after a brief period, altered 
as the result of inquiries. All great stylists 
are strong in adjectives, and we shall 
return to this point. 

We must not, however, delay further our 
appreciation of Mr. Baker’s labours. With 
exceptional materials for testing his work, 
we have scrutinized it thoroughly, and in 
no case have we found it wanting. There 
are, of course, a few slips (how could it be 
otherwise in a work that contains 150,000 
references, and occupies 1,212 pages 7), 
but nothing material has escaped the 
industry of the compiler. Every library 
of any standing should at once secure the 
volume. By its means one can dismiss 
some wild statements as to Tennyson’s 
vocabulary, and, more important, one 
can realize the happy precision of his 
style, the varieties and resources of his 
Muse. 

The descriptions of the birds and flowers 
which delight the lover of English land- 
scape are all worth careful scrutiny. The 
simple adjective here and elsewhere tells 
us much, and, when it is not original, is 
nobly borrowed. Thus “ ignorance’”’ is 
“heavy” (Shakespeare’s word, too), and 
“blind and naked.’ The woodpecker is 
“* ghostly ’ in * The Princess,’ ** jubilant ”’ 
in ‘ The Progress of Spring.’ 

Nouns and adjectives alike are com- 
pounded with a freedom which is unusual 
in English, and suggests now German, 
now Greek. Thus Tennyson speaks of an 
‘“ eagle-height,” a ‘““head-blow,” ‘‘ Ma- 
donna-masterpieces,” a ** tongue-banger,”’ 
and ** woman-yells.”” ** Mitre-sanctioned,”’ 
* root-bitten,” *‘ rough-ruddy,”’ ** trespass- 
chiding,” and ‘stubborn-shafted”’’ are 
among his adjectives; and he even ven- 
tures such a use as 
**Have at thee, then,” said Kay: they shock’d, 

and Kay 
Fell shoulder-slipt. 

Under “ sweet,” which occupies more than 
two pages in the principal of the three 
Indexes comprising the Concordance, will 
be found a list of compounds which shows, 
perhaps, a weakness in the poet’s attitude 
to life—his tendency to cloying senti- 
mentalism. In the diminutives of affection 
English is notably poor, and we rather 
wonder that he did not revive the “ sweet- 
ing” of Shakespeare. The lover’s outburst 
in ‘ Maud’ descends to ** my ownest own.” 
The same poem ingeniously works in 
“snarling ’’ as a rhyme to “darling.” 


Mr. Hughes has annotated with care 
‘Tennyson, Poems published in 1842, 
and the schoolboy for whom the edition 
is, we presume, intended will find abun- 
dance of illustration of every kind. The 
Preface, however, is sufficient to indicate 
that the main work in this way has been 





so thoroughly done by others that the 
task of editing is not difficult. Our own 
columns have from time to time supplied 
a number of notes which have been 
utilized elsewhere, and the “ Eversley 
Edition” is a mine of information. 

The * Life of Tennyson ’ which precedes 
the text is judicious, though, since its 
details are well known, more space might 
have been given to the poetry. We are 
glad to see a ‘ Note on the Metres of 1832. 
and 1842,’ and at the end a list of ‘ Variant 
Readings,’ and a reproduction of The 
Quarterly article which annoyed and also 
instructed Tennyson. We add a few 
points in the poems themselves. In 
* Mariana,’ |. 31, “‘ the gray-eyed morn ”’ 
looks like a reminiscence of the same 
phrase in ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ In the 
* Recollections of the Arabian Nights’ 
‘* argent-lidded eyes ”’ is like the ‘* azure- 
lidded sleep ’’ of Keats. ‘ A Character’ 
is known to be founded on Sunderland, of 
whom Thackeray speaks as the hero of 
the Cambridge Union. The ‘“ purple twi- 
lights under the sea”’ of ‘ The Mermaid ’ 
are like the ‘‘ parple darkness ”’ in Schiller’s 
ballad of ‘The Diver.’ The “ full-sail’d 
verse ’’ of ‘ Eleanore ’ recalls “‘ the full sail 
of his great verse’’ in Shakespeare, 
Sonnet 86. In ‘ Mariana in the South’ 
(90) ** glitter’d on her tears” recalls the 
‘“‘ glimmer on their tears’’ of Keats in 
‘Hyperion.’ The Oxford Press, usually 
practical in such matters, has forgotten 
throughout to give reterences in the 
notes to the page of the text referred to. 

It should be added that this volume 
does not follow the arrangement in the 
Copyright editions of Tennyson but is a 
reprint of the 1842 volume. It includes, 
for instance, a thing long dropped by 
the poet, ‘The Skipping-Rope,’ which 
has the unpoetical lines :— 


Stand off, or else my skipping-rope 
Will hit you in the eye. 


The little paper-covered edition of 
‘Enoch Arden’ edited by Mr. Hugh 
Marwick is welcome. The simple story of 
the poem is one that appeals to everybody. 
Tennyson, however, has by no means told 
it simply throughout, and we so far 
associate ourselves with Bagehot’s stric- 
tures as to regard a phrase like ‘ ocean- 
spoil in ocean-smelling osier’’ as need- 
lessly elaborate. Such language is not 
easily understood by an unsophisticated 
audience, which, moreover—we speak from 
experience—does not easily grasp lines 
so broken up as those of Tennyson, in 
which the sense often ends in the middle. 
Mr. Marwick’s general remarks are good, 
and he does well in supplying illustrations 
of Tennyson’s metrical felicity. The 
repetition of ‘‘ Forgetful”’ (p. 7) as the 
first word of five lines running is described 
as ‘*‘ Miltonian.”’ But it was Keats who 
began four lines running of ‘ Isabella’ 
with ‘“‘ And she forgot.’ The last lines 
of the poem :— 

And when they buried him, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral, 
are described as ‘‘an unfortunate con- 
clusion,” introducing “* a sordid mercenary 
note altogether alien to the high emotional 
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character of the rest of the poem.” That 
is undoubtedly the first impression, but 
on further examination the adjective 
turns out to be a daring piece of realism, 
representing the mind of the village folk. 
A little girl of that class once used almost 
the same words in our hearing. The dead 
is honoured by the lavish expenditure on 
his funeral. The higher classes do the 
same, only the financial side of the affair 
is not so prominent when it appears in 
the form of white flowers. 

A just criticism of the whole piece would 
be, we think, that it reproduces partly the 
admirable simplicities of the poor (who, 
for instance, call the Bible “ the book ”’), 
partly the ordinary dialect of poetry 
which smooths over the crudities of life, 
and partly again the ornate language 
which would occur only to a lover of 
elaborate phrase. 








The Thames Highway: General History. 
By Fred 8. Thacker. (Fred 8. Thacker, 
6s. net.) 


Mr. THACKER wrote a charming book on 
the Upper Thames a few years ago, on 
lines half historical and half descriptive 
(see Atheneum, Jan. 1, 1910, p. 8). 
He tells us now that it was said, and 
justly, that he then ‘* offered no considered 
study of the navigation under its his- 
torical and economic aspect.’ It is this 
which he has now endeavoured to 
supply—at least in part—by writing a 
history of the various systems by which 
the river and the navigation of it have 
been controlled. We might call the book 
a story of weirs and locks, and of the 
Thames Conservancy. Within these 
limits Mr. Thacker has roamed freely, and 
he gives us a great deal of curious and 
pleasant information. 

Three parties, he would say, have been 
struggling over the Thames navigation 
for centuries: the owners and tenants 
of land along the banks, the river- 
side population with no specific rights, 
and those engaged in the use of the river 
as a waterway. There are other interests 
involved too, as he shows: the millers 
and the fishermen have always had some- 
thing to say in the matter. ‘“‘ Fish and 
flour go together as bye-products of 
nearly all our large rivers,” says Mr. G. 
Cornish ; and both the fisheries and the 
mills, as well as the navigation, have been 
declared to be the originators of the 
system of locks and weirs. Into the facts 
which bear upon this contested question 
Mr. Thacker goes at length, with laws and 
charters at his pen’s end: his treatment 
of it is elaborate, careful, interesting. 
For the historian or the student it would 
have been more satisfactory if he had 
given exact references, but the ordinary 
reader will not mind the vague mentions 
of Acts of the Privy Council, ‘ City Letter- 
Book I,’ and the like. 

Mr. Thacker is, no. doubt, right in 
thinking that weirs were originally set up 
by the millers, who needed them to keep 
up sufficient water for their mills; but 





navigation of the Thames has been 
continuous since very early times, and it 
is not likely that it was ever possible for 
a large boat to pass freely up or down, 
unless some restriction of the current was 
practised at different places. The sub- 
ject, indeed, is not so simple as it might 
seem at first sight, and Mr. Thacker 
deserves our thanks for his pains and 
patience in the elucidation of it. 

As regards the jurisdiction over the 
river, he tells us that till 1350 this was 
enjoyed by the Crown, and exercised 
usually through special commissions. On 
the famous Clause XXIII. of Magna 
Carta he has a good deal to say that is 
interesting, and we think he is successful 
in proving that the kidelli there men- 
tioned were not weirs, but ‘‘ engines 
devoted and limited entirely to the 
catching of fish ’’—that is to say, that 
the clause was concerned, not with navi- 
gation, but with fishery. He quotes from 
the ‘City of London Letter-Book A,’ 
under date 1313, mention of a net ‘‘ called 
a kidel,’? which was ‘‘ seized because it 
was ‘ too close and insufficient for fishing, 
pro destruccione riparie,’’ and explains 
that ‘‘ the kidel destroyed the bank and 
captured under-sized fish; it is not 
alleged that it obstructed the navigation.” 
He has found later instances of kidels, 
and descriptions of them about a century 
ago, as 
** short hedges or rows of hurdles, set some- 
times zigzag but only partly across the 
current, in some cases several rows deep, 
and intended always, not to hold up heads 
so but to snare large quantities of 
fish.” “ 
Apparently there has always been an 
inclination in base and unsportsmanlike 
folk of every class not to fish fairly, but 
to poach. All credit is due to the angling 
preservation societies which set themselves 
against the practice. 

The Crown have claimed since early days 
the bed and soil of the river. Mr. Thacker 
quotes a grant of 1411 which allowed two 
persons—one of them a certain Elizabeth 
Lasyngby, “a name of piquant associa- 
tion,” as he says—to “make a weir on 
the King’s soil across the Thames between 
the town of Stronde and the town of 
Mortlake.” 

From 1350 Parliament legislated con- 
cerning the river—in the first case to 
preserve it as a navigable highway. 
Commissions were appointed to see to 
the execution of different Acts. The 
Oxford-Burcot Commission of 1605, which 
was strengthened in 1623, was the “ earliest 
approach to a permanent public control,” 
but it dealt only with its own small 
district, and its members represented 
only their own locality. It was this body 
which began the building of locks on the 
modern plan. A genuine public authority 
was constituted in 1695, and the Thames 
Conservancy was founded in 1857. Such 
is the history in brief. 

By the way we come across all sorts of 
curious tales, and we think of some, too, 
which Mr. Thacker has omitted. We are 
in hearty agreement with him in two 
matters: in his special affection for the 





“stripling Thames,’ the stream above 
Oxford, and in his refusal to condemn 
the Conservancy for their treatment of 
the weirs and the banks. It is a plain 
fact that, so far as the country above 
Oxford at least is concerned, the beauty 
has not been spoilt by what the Con- 
servators have done; and it is equally 
true that they have made it possible, 
even easy, to take boats where, twenty 
years ago, navigation was next to impos- 
sible. Those who know the “ upper 
river’ will be delighted with the list of 
weirs, circa 1821, which Mr. Thacker 
prints; it will help to preserve some 
charming old names which are in danger 
of being forgotten. 

Weirs were often or generally named 
after their owners or the people who made 
them. This has been ignored by the 
Conservancy, we think, and thus “ Pinkle ” 
has become ‘ Pinkhill,’’ and Hart’s Weir 
is now turned into Eaton. The last- 
named Weir Mr. Thacker speaks of as if 
it had ceased to be used in the old way. 
If so, the alteration is recent, for we 
saw it used for small boats in 1913, 
when the “tackle” was removed for 
the passage—quitea perilous one—up 
or down. How important the general 
change of system has been is very well 
expressed in a passage which will bear 
quotation :— 

** Tt will be fully evident what an immense 
economy of water and of time might be 
anticipated from the modern locks which 
had now begun to be built upon the River. 
Under the old system barges on arrival at 
the weirs had often to wait as much as 
several days before the grudging miller 
would draw his paddles. Then it would 
take considerable time, perhaps an hour or 
more, to remove the tackle and reduce the 
upper water level to something near the 
lower. Lastly, at the expense of much 
drudgery, at more or less risk of life and 
property against a headlong and plunging 
current, the vessel would be hauled up 
through the opening. The waste of water 
was enormous: a fall of several inches, or 
even of two or three feet, along three or 
four miles of River, being sometimes requi- 
site. Now, under the new system, whenever 
the millers were reasonable, a great eco- 
nomy would appear. The contents of each 
modern lock lower the upper level an in- 
appreciable inch or two for a very small 
distance, and the time occupied need not 
be more than a quarter of an hour for a 
single barge. Another frequent incon- 
venience in the old system was that after 
two or three vessels had passed through 
the water might have fallen to such shallow- 
ness on the groundsill of the weir that 
nothing further could pass, and waiting 
barges would be condemned to delay many 
hours, or even days, before the River could 
recover itself. Nowadays a whole string 
can be paraded through without seriously 
affecting the floating depth above.” 

In his account of the use of the river 
for traffic in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries Mr. Thacker, to our sur- 
prise, gives no reference, so far as we can 
see, to the passage of stone for the build- 
ing of St. Paul’s from Radcot Bridge. 
The accounts of Christopher Kempster, 
which were still to be seen a few years ago 
at “ Kit’s Quarries,’ near Burford, have 
many mentions of this. 
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The Church of England and Episcopacy. 
By A. J. Mason. +(Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE recent controversy in the Church 
of England as to the rubric in the 
Prayer Book requiring that no one should 
be admitted to Communion who was not 
either confirmed or ready and desirous 
to be confirmed is really but an old dispute 
under a new aspect. It was obvious that, 
when it came to be considered, precedent 
must be invoked to aid in settling what 
the rubric really meant. What had it 
in the past been taken to mean? The 
greatest ingenuity has been displayed by 
some, whom, we fear, the immortal Gibbon 
might have described as “ theological 
insects,” to prove that it did not mean 
what it said, or, at any rate, does not 
mean what it says. Obviously the onus 
probandi lies upon those who hold such 
a view. So far, to the best of our know- 
ledge, the task has not been attempted 
outside the limits of a newspaper or a 
magazine. But the literature of the 
subject is large enough to require a con- 
siderable book for its elucidation. The 
difficulty is that Engtish polemical writers 
nowadays have no very considerable 
acquaintance with the literature of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
formative period of the modern English 
Church. 

A real step has been taken when a dis- 
tinguished scholar like Dr. Mason enters 
the field. Studying on behalf of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury some aspects of the 
matters which were brought into public 
notice by the conference at Kikuyu, 
he has been led to form a sort of catena of 
passages bearing upon the attitude of the 
Church of England towards the doctrine 
of Episcopacy, from the Reformation to 
the Oxford Movement. He dedicates the 
result to the Primate of All England 
“‘at a time which peculiarly needs those 
gifts of courage and caution, of largeness of 
mind and firmness of principle, with which 
it has pleased God to endow him.” 


He tells us that the impression left by 
the study he has engaged in, and the 
— which he presents, is complex ; 

ut he is himself of opinion that ‘‘ no one 
who follows the evidence can doubt that 
the Church of England stands for epis- 
copacy with a resolution peculiarly its 
own.” 

The supreme need of a catena is 
that it should be honest; and we gladly 
acknowledge that Dr. Mason’s references 
entirely stand that test. He might have 
greatly extended them, and made his book 
two volumes, or three. But we do not 
think that if he had the impression would 
be different. The conclusion is that, with 
such exceptions as were to be expected 
from the happy liberty which has rarely 
been refused to English religious writers, 
theologians have understood the rubric to 
mean what it says, and as to Episcopacy 
have with practical unanimity believed 
it to be of the bene esse, and generally 
have thought it to be of the esse,of the 
Christian Church as they understood it. 





When we say this we are expressing no 
judgment on their wisdom or their wit ; 
we are making no suggestion as to whether 
the twentieth century is free from earlier 
limitations or would be wise to abolish 
them. Whether the theologians of to-day 
understand the mind of the Founder of 
Christianity and His early followers 
better than those of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century did is a question 
which admits of lengthy argument. But 
what the theologians of the Reformation 
and the Caroline Age thought of these 
matters is a question which admits of easy 
solution. Solvitur legendo, and Dr. Mason 
has given us the solution. He tells us 
that he has tried 


“to show fairly how matters have stood, 
and to bring out not only the earnestness 
with which our writers have contended for 
the Apostolic and divine institution of 
Episcopacy, but also their wish to make 
out the best possible case for those who had 
a different polity, while aiming in the main 
at promoting a Scriptural and_ spiritual 
Christianity.” 

We think that he has succeeded. His 
main business is to quote, and he quotes 
fairly. 

The historical evidence of opinion and 
interpretation which he has collected is 
easily divisible into six parts. He heads 
his chapters as follows: the Appeal to 
Antiquity, Episcopacy and the Eliza- 
bethans, Under James I. and Charles I., 
the Restoration Period, the Revolution 
and Since, and Modern Anglican Criticism. 
The list gives a clear view of the relative 
importance of the controversy at different 
periods of the life of the modern English 
Church. What was the aim of the English 
Reformers? To throw off Rome, says 
one writer. To preserve the continuity 
of the Church, says another. But the 
true answer is—to find out what the 
Primitive Church believed, and to follow 
that. That is the ‘ appeal to sound learn- 
ing’? which Creighton was always asserting 
to be the distinctive note of the English 
Church. That, in the peculiar nature of 
English opinion, so conspicuously averse 
to revolutionary thinking and so con- 
scientiously thorough in investigation, is 
likely to decide controversies as they 
arise now and to remain the distinguishing 
feature of the “‘ Ecclesia Anglicana.” Dr. 
Mason, who is an enthusiastic admirer of 
Cranmer—so enthusiastic that he seems 
sometimes to forget the archbishop’s 
lamentable moral weakness and _ theo- 
logical inconsistency in his admiration for 
the fine things he often said and the fine 
prayers he was responsible for—quotes his 
hero at the beginning of his book. The 
words are an appeal to 
“the judgment of the most sacred word of 
God and of the holy catholic church, desiring 
none other thing than meekly and gently 
to be taught, if anywhere (which God forbid) 
I have swerved from the truth.” 


Cranmer declared that he could not be a 
heretic because he was ready to follow 
this judgment. In truth, the majority 
of ‘‘ heretics ’’ would have said the same, 
for what he meant was that he would 
follow what he thought to be the judgment 





of God and the Church. Would he allow 
the Church to interpret her meaning ? 
But let that pass. His successors in the 
English Church have certainly continued 
to make that appeal, and have never 
desired to make any restrictions on it. 


In theory the opinion of the Church of 
England about Episcopacy is not hard to 
discover. It is stated clearly enough in 
the Preface to the Ordinal, and implied 
plainly in the instruction to preach how 
necessary the order of priesthood is 
in the Church of Christ, while providing 
that this order is to be conferred by the 
laying on of episcopal hands. When 
Whitgift argued that it was heretical to 
maintain that presbyters might ordain, 
he was certainly saying no new thing, 
nor anything which the English theologians 
of his time, with few exceptions, would 
resent. There were those, like Saravia, 
who were content to argue only the neces- 
sity of bishops when they can be had, 
On that line many English theologians 
have been content to stand. But where 
can they not be had? Since they un- 
doubtedly can be had in England, what 
is the position of those who refuse to be 
ordained by them, who assert the equal 
validity of presbyterian orders, who 
repudiate ordinances wherein the bishop 
is an essential instrument / is it possible, 
on primitive and Scriptural principles, to 
have two Churches in one place ? 


It will be easily seen that Dr. Mason’s 
book is not one to be reviewed in an 
ordinary fashion. His aim is to tell us 
what other people have said more than 
what he thinks. He gives us all the 
material to found our judgment upon. 
There is no English theologian,, in the 
formative period at least, passed by. The 
consequence of what he has put together 
is beyond doubt. No one who reads the 
book will be able to believe—what only 
ignorant people, indeed, ever did believe— 
that the doctrine of Apostolic succession, 
or the doctrine of the necessity of Epis- 
copacy, was invented in the Reformed 
English Church by the Tractarians. 


But how about the modern critical 
school ?- How about Lightfoot and Hatch? 
How about the writers of to-day? For 
these last we may safely leave Dr. Head- 
lam and Mr. C. H. Turner—whe write with 
so remarkable an absence of bias, almost 
with a cold reticence indeed—to answer. 
Hatch must be left to the criticism of a 
master who writes very much on the lines 
on which he wrote, Prof. Harnack ; and 
Prof. Hernack does not now support 
him. Lightfoot’s famous essay was, not 
strangely, perhaps, but rather naturally, 
misunderstood. Its author always re- 
fused to withdraw it, because he was 
dogged in believing and asserting that he 
meant simply what he said, not what 
other people thought he meant; and in 
1881 he definitely asserted that the state- 
ment of the English Ordinal, that from the 
Apostles’ time there have been these orders 
of ministers in Christ’s Church, bishops, 
priests, and deacons, was confirmed by 
the fullest investigation of the earliest 
history. F 
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FICTION. 


The Wall of Partition. By Florence L. 
Barclay. (Putnam’s Sons, 6s.) 


A “‘ NOVELIST WITHIN A NOVELIST’”’ and 
Greek tragic irony over the telephone— 
such are the main girders of the structure 
erected by Mrs. Barclay. The hero, a suc- 
cessful writer of fiction, has been snatched 
from the arms of the heroine—not coram 
populo, but before the story begins—by 
a misunderstanding wickedly fostered by 
a blackmailing damsel, one of those who 
have a past, and live upon it for the present 
and future. He writes, anonymously, a 
book, a real ‘ best-seller’? heart-to-heart 
revelation of his mishaps; the chance 
of the telephone enables him to ‘* confirm 
his previous conversation ’’ with his lady- 
love of the “‘ Kind Voice,’’ whose identity 
he ignores until the end, when reunion 
and perfect harmony are duly effected. 

Unfortunately, the development is in- 
evitably foreseen almost from the start. 
The fact is that the author has depended 
too much on the technical devices she 
adopts: her plot outlines itself too 
swiftly, and the devices stand out, stripped 
and thin, at the outset. She has to intro- 
duce further devices—a bishop’s wife, a 
poor woman restored to happiness by the 
hero’s charity of a superfluous sovereign, 
a bad, bold little lady who tries to steal 
the hero’s reputation over the anonymous 
“ best-seller.’ In a word, she has not 
planned out the kind of book that ‘ writes 
itself,’ nor does her treatment, though at 
times skilful and meritorious, redeem the 
defects. 

Her book * The Rosary,’ in spite of 
faults of sentiment, certainly contained 
more than one scene of high dramatic 
value and much well-connected reading- 
matter. Attractive, and even strong in 
parts, it was never slight ; in the present 
case ‘The Wall of Partition’ is far too 
thin. 

The Cost of a Promise. By Mrs. Baillie 

Reynolds. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 


WE are in doubt as to how far the 
author hoped to combine instruction 
with entertainment; at any rate, her 
success in the latter object is the more 
considerable. The promise of the title 
is exacted from the heroine at the age 
of 10 by aman she attempts to murder. 
This act, on which the story hinges, is 
attributed to a child’s listening to the crude 
diatribes of a shoemaker against the 
tyranny of the wealthy. No intelligent 
person should need convincing to-day of 
the evil of inferior prophets in social 
reform — the results of their work are 
apparent around us. The author, however, 
does not appear to have got very far as 
an expositor herself. The tale suggests to 
us that she shares, in common with the 
majority, a reverence for those who possess 
— quite apart from the use they make 
of it. 

There is also an apparent lack of know- 
ledge concerning political movements 
and those who take part in them. For 
instance, a woman who had never con- 





sidered the sgxiousness of marriage before 
she herself. wag pengaged would hardly 
be so capable as is the heroine of main- 
taining herself unspoilt in the economic 
struggle, still less of proving an efficient 
guide to others on the question of suffrage. 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds shows her usual 
aptitude in presenting us with a readable 
tale, though she surprises us by her 
hackneyed methods in bringing about the 
happy conclusion. 


Love’s Young Dream. By Effie Adelaide 
Rowlands. (Ward, Lock & Co., 6s.) 


THE story opens with the destruction by 
fire of the hero’s ancestral home, in the 
ruins of which is found the headless body 
of his father. The hero and a detective 
from Scotland Yard set out independently 
to unravel the mystery, and with the fre- 
quent help of the latter the young man 
comes through his adventures successfully. 
He, however, has trouble with a widowed 
siren, who is able for a time to separate 
him from his true love. The book will, 
no doubt, please the kind of reader for 
whom it is intended. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


-_o.— 


THEOLOGY. 


Fisher (John, Bishop of Rochester), CoMMENTARY 
ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, edited 
by J. S. Phillimore, Vol. I., ‘‘ The Catholic 
Library,” 1/ net. Herder 

The volume has a Preface and a foot- note 

Glossary. 


Hoskier (H.C.), CopEx B AND ITs ALLIES, 2 parts, 
30/ net. Quaritch 
The writer’s aim is to refute the conclusions 
of Westcott and Hort. Part I. consists of a 
study and indictment of Codex B; and Part II. 
gives a sketch of the history of NX, and indicates 
3,000 differences between N and B in the Four 
Gospels, ‘‘ with the evidence supporting each 
side, including the new manuscript evidence 
collected by Von Soden, and the collateral 
readings of other important authorities.” 


Ompax (Konx), MopERN RELIGION. Madgwick 

A collection of essays, including ‘ Religion 
for the Twentieth Century,’ ‘A Chat about 
Socialism,’ and ‘ Thoughts on the Welsh Church 
Bill.’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Wigan Public Libraries, QuARTERLY ReEcoRD, 
Vol. II. No. 17. Wigan, R. Platt 
Containing a further instalment of the 
‘Wigan Local Catalogue,’ and classified lists of 
additions to three libraries. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Parish Register of the Holy and Undivided Trinity 
in the City of Chester, 1532-1837, transcribed, 
indexed, and edited by L. M. Farrall, 25/ net. 

Chester, Holy Trinity Rectory, the Editor 

The volume includes nine Indexes, five of 

which have biographical and genealogical notes, 
and a Preface. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Wallace (Edward Wilson), Tue New LIFE IN 
CHINA, 1/ net. 
United Council for Missionary Education 
This book on the new conditions of Chinese 
life is intended primarily for use in ‘ Mission 
Study Circles.” 


PHILOLOGY. 


Hossfeld’s Technical Dictionary, ENGLISH-GER- 
MAN AND GERMAN-ENGLISH, compiled by C. N. 
Caspar, 4/ net. Hirschfeld 

A pocket dictionary, comprising the most 
important words and phrases used in technology, 
engineering, aviation, navigation, and other 
sciences. 





Merrill (William A.), CorRRUPTION IN THE MANUs 
SCRIPTS OF LUCRETIUS. 
Berkeley, Cal., University of California Press 
A collection of variants in the text of Lu- 
cretius. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


A.B.C. Guide to the Great War, BEING A CONCISE 
ENCYCLOP2DIA OF COUNTRIES, PERSONS, AND 
ARMIES CONCERNED IN THE PRESENT WAR, 
compiled by Edmund B. D’ Auvergne, 1/ net. 

Werner Laurie 
This handbook is illustrated with a coloured 
map of Europe. 

Baden-Powell (Sir Robert), Quick TRAINING FOR 
War, 1/ net. Jenkins 

See p. 277. 

Battle of Dorking (The), 6d. net. 

Grant Richards 
This famous pamphlet, contributed by 

General Chesney to Blackwood’s Magazine in 

May, 1871, is reprinted, with a Preface by Mr. 

G. H. Powell. 

Bloodshed, tur TRAGEDY OF A MODERN C2SAR, 
by Ignotus, 3d. Holden & Hardingham 

The writer compares the conduct of the 

Kaiser with that of Caligula. 

Bull (Paul P.), Our Dury at Home IN_TIME OF 
War, 2d. net. Mowbray 

A pamphlet on what should be the Christian’s 
attitude towards the present war. 

Billow (Prince,von), IMPERIAL GERMANY, 2/ net. 

Cassell 
We noticed jthis work on February 14 last, 

p. 222. 

Hamelius (Paul), THe Srece oF LinGR, a Personal 
Narrative, 1/ net. Werner Laurie 

The writer, who is the Professor of English 

Literature at the University of Liége, gives his 

own experiences during the storming and sub- 

sequent occupation of that city by the German 
troops. 

Hark ! the Nation Calls ! Rural League 

A pamphlet addressed to the rural population 
of Great Britain, and containing an appeal 
recruit, and information about rates of pay and 
conditions for joining the new army. 


Harrison (Frederic), THE MEANING OF THE WAR, 
for Labour—Freedom—Country, 1d. 

Macmillan 

A pamphlet written for the Victoria League. 


Johnston-Smith (Fred J.), Union Jack Lyrics, 
AND A FOREWORD CONCERNING THE Fae, 6d. 
net. Erskine Macdonald 

‘These lyrics were chiefly written for @ 

Souvenir of the First Imperial Council.” They 

are patriotic songs of Great Britain, India, and 

the Colonies. 


King’s Message (The) to his Peoples Oversea, 1d. 

By His Majesty’s command. Methuen 
A two-page pamphlet. 

Laurie (Jessie M.), A WAr CooKERY BOOK FOR 
THE SICK AND WOUNDED, compiled from_the 
Cookery Books by Mrs. Edwards, Miss May 
Little, &c., 6d. net. Werner Laurie 

Containing recipes of foods and dishes for 
invalids and convalescent patients. 


Patriotic Songs and Poems, 1d. 

Erskine Macdonald 

A small selection of famous patriotic songs 

such as ‘ The Island,’ ‘The British Grenadiers, 
and ‘ Ye Mariners of England.’ 

Reich (Emil), GeRMANY’s SWELLED Hap, 1/ net. 

Melrose 
This work, originally published in 1907, has 

been revised, and a new chapter by J. B. R. 

added. 

Sanday (Dr.), THe DEEPER CAUSES OF THE WAR, 
3d. net. Milford 

The writer discusses the motives of the 
various Powers which have engaged in the war 
in Europe. 

Usher (Roland G.), PAN-GERMANISM, 2/ net. 

Constable 
This book was reviewed in The Atheneum 

on April 26, 1913, p. 457. 

Verner (Rudolf H. C.), Guns AND PROJECTILES, 
2/6 net. John Hogg 

A brief account of the elementary principles 
of gunnery. 

;War Book-of-Facts, 3,000 Figures AnD Facts 
ABOUT THE CONDUCT OF WAR, THE PRESENT 
CRISIS, AND ITS CAUSES, 2/6 net. Shaw 

A second edition. The book includes chap- 
ters on ‘Modern Military Strategy,’ ‘ Military 

Strength and Wealth of the Nations,’ &c., a 

Glossary of ‘‘ War Terms,” and a map of Europe. 
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War Lord (The), A CHARACTER-STUDY OF KAISER 
WituiamM II. BY MEANS OF HIS SPEECHES, 
LETTERS, AND TELEGRAMS, compiled by J. M. 
Kennedy, 7d. Palmer 

There is a brief Introduction to this selection 
of the Kaiser’s sayings. 

Why We are at War, Great Briratn’s CAsE, by 
Members of the Oxford Faculty of Modern 
History, 2/ net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The writers’ aim is “ to set forth the causes 
of the present war, and the principles which we 
believe to be at stake.” The Appendix includes 
the authorized English translation of the White 

Book issued by the German Government. 


FICTION. 
Atherton (Gertrude), PercH oF THE DEVIL, 6/ 
John Murray 
An American novel of a mining town in 
Montana. 
Benson (Robert Hugh), OppsFisH, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
An historical novel of the time of Charles II. 
Freeman (R. Austin), A SILENT WITNESS, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A story of a mysterious murder. 
Giberne (Agnes), THe DornGs or Doris, a 3 _— 
Concerns the love-affairs of the daughter of 
a country rector and the mystery of the hero’s 
parentage. 
Harrison (S. F.), RINGFIELD, 








6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
This story deals with people of Catholic and 
Protestant faith in an Anglo-French town of 
Canada. 
Lyall (David), For Berrer, FoR WorszE, 3/6 
Kelly 
A story of the married life of a young couple. 
Moore (E. Hamilton), THe GARDEN OF LOVE, an 
Idyll in Prose, 6/ Erskine Macdonald 
he love-story of an artist, told in the first 
person. Many of the scenes are laid in Spain. 
Packard (Frank L.), THE Mrracte MAN, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
An American novel in which a deaf-and-dumb 
village patriarch plays an important part. 
Reynolds (Mrs. Baillie), THe Cost oF A PROMISE’ 
6 Hodder & Stoughton 
See p. 283. 
Steel (Flora Annie), THE Porrer’s THUMB, 7d. net. 
Nelson 
A cheap reprint. 
Vachell (Horace Annesley), BROTHERS, 2/ net. 
John Murray 
A cheap edition. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 

East Africa and Uganda Natural History Society, 
Avuaust, 4/ Longmans 
‘Some Notes on Game Animals of Jubaland,’ 
by Mr. I. N. Dracopoli; ‘ The Chemosit,’ by Mr. 
A. Blayney Percival; and ‘The Kisingiri and 
Gwasi Districts of South Kavirondo,’ by Mr. C. M. 

Dobbs, are among the contents. 


Ecclesiastical Review, SEPTEMBER, 15/ per annum. 
Washbourne 
‘The Higher Culture of Early Man,’ by Dr. 
J. M. Cooper; ‘ The Priest and the Newspaper,’ 
by Mr. Horace Foster; and ‘Some Historians 
of the Modern Papacy,’ by Dr. Edwin Ryan, are 
features of this number. 
Forum, SEPTEMBER, 25c. Mitchell Kennerley 
Features of this issue are ‘ Whistler,’ by 
Mr. Frank Harris; ‘ Bread and Butter and Art,’ 
7 Frederick J. Gregg; and a short story, 
‘ Love the Pilgrim,’ by Mrs. Havelock Ellis. 


Indian Magazine, SepreMBER, 3d. 
National Indian Association 
Includes ‘The War: What Indians are 
Doing,’ and ‘ Phonetics in India.’ 
Librarian and Book World, SEPTEMBER, 6d. net. 
Stanley Paul 
Including ‘ Book Collectors of the Victorian 
Era,’ by Mr. William McNamee, and ‘ On Seeing 
the Libraries of Bélgium.’ 


Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, Caith- 
ness, and Sutherland, Vol. VI., INpEx (1/), and 
Vol. VII. Part III. (2/6). 

Viking Society for Northern Research 
The latter includes further instalments of 

‘An Orkney Township before the Division of 

the Commonty,’ by Mr. John Firth; ‘ A Visit to 

Shetland in 1832,’ by Dr. E. Charlton; and 

‘ Orkney and Shetland Folk, 872-1350,’ by Mr. 

A. W. Johnston. 


Round Table, Sepremper, 2/6 Macmillan 


‘ Includes articles on ‘The War in Europe,’ 
Germany and the Prussian Spirit,’ and ‘ 
Austro-Servian Dispute.’ 
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GENERAL. 


Cromer (Earl of), PoxiricAL AND LITERARY 
Essays, Second Series, 10/6 net. Macmillan 
These essays are republished from The 
Spectator, The Quarterly Review, and other 
periodicals. 


Douglas (Sholto O. G.), A THEORY OF CIVILISA” 
TION, 5/ net. Fisher, Unwin 
The author considers in detail what he 
describes as ‘“‘ the two psychic illusions which in 
the main have civilized Europe—-the Olympian 
illusion and the Christian illusion.’”’ The second 
part of the book deals with the civilizations of 
ancient Egypt, Asia, and America. 








GERMANY. 


LEARNED and deep, O Teuton! 
member, 

Thou but the rearguard of the army art ! 

Nor hope the flanking vanguard to dis- 
member— 

Nor cope with nations that from Thee did 
start ! 

Seek not Thy realms to found where Free- 
dom lies ! 

Such gifts as She can give may not be Thine, 

While ’gainst Thy flank the old barbarian 
strives— 

Mongol and Russian that in one combine. 

Whilst Thou art dreaming on the Saxon 
world— 

A wrestler strong that in his vision sees 


but re- 


Renownéd names laid low—-the horde is 
hurled 

Upon Thee from far Eastern plains that 
freeze 

All life on which they flow. Watching, they 
wait, 


To seize the moment of Thy weakened Fate. 
MARSHALL BRUCE WILLIAMS. 








TEACHERS AND THE WAR. 
At 18, Lancaster Gate Terrace, Hyde Park, 
September 10, 1914. 

Iv seems likely that two or three months 
hence there will be a serious shortage of 
teachers in boys’ and mixed elementary 
schools, in consequence of masters being 
called to the war. a 

It seems to me that, when the supply of 
substitutes that now exists among ele- 
mentary teachers becomes exhausted, the 
vacant posts might with advantage be 
filled by those experienced secondary teachers 
whom the present war has thrown out of 
work, and who would be thankful for tem- 
porary posts ; and that, if the supply of these 
is insufficient, then retired teachers, whether 
secondary or primary, men or women, might 
offer to fill the gaps still left. These might 
take whatever salary is offered to substitutes, 
but give either all or the greater part of it to 
the dependents of those masters called away. 

Such volunteers might offer themselves to 
the educational authorities in their own 
counties as a reserve force to be cailed upon 
when and if needed. 

AticE Woops 
(late Principal of the Maria Grey 
Training College). 








SHELLEY'S ‘ODE TO LIBERTY.’ 


In reply to Mr. J. Nettleship’s letter in 
last week’s Atheneum, will vou allow me to 
quote the following passage from Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s Preface to ‘The Dynasts ’ ? 

“The abandonment of the masculine pronoun 
in allusions to the First or Fundamental Energy 
seemed a necessary and logical consequence of the 
long abandonment by thinkers of the anthropo- 
morphic conception of the same.’’—P. ix of the 
1910 edition of ‘ The Dynasts.’ 


A. C. GUTHKELCH. 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON PUBLIC 
RECORDS : 


SEconp REPoRT. 


It is less than two years since this Com- 
mission produced its First Report, dealing 
with the administration of the Record 
Office. That Report was noticed at some 
length in these columns (Athen., Oct. 5, 
1912), but we may here remark that in their 
present Report the Commissioners fre- 
quently refer to the internal economy of 
the Record Office itself. In fact, they begin 
by taking count of such of the reeommenda- 
tions made by them in 1912 as have been 
carried out, and they note also such as 
have been hitherto ignored. The result 
of this reckoning is not so unfavourable 
as might have been expected, and it 
reflects much credit on the sagacity and 
good temper of the officials concerned. 
On the other hand, it is noticed that no 
steps have yet been taken to give effect to 
the most important recommendation of the 
Commission, which would have had the 
effect of creating a new and independent 
record authority. The constitution of this 
body, carefully outlined by the Commission 
in its First Report, and more hastily sketched 
in the present volume, would have strength- 
ened the hands of the Deputy Keeper in 
dealing with the public departments, the 
delinquencies of which form the most 
noticeable feature of the Report before us. 
It is true that out of regard for the great 
judicial services of the present Master of the 
Rolls, and doubtless also in view of his 
advanced age, the Commissioners suggested 
a moratorium in respect of the reeommenda- 
tion which affects the nominal headship of 
the Record Office. It is evident, however, 
that this was merely an act of personal 
courtesy which does not affect the general 
principle of administration advocated by 
the Commission in its Reports. 


The second of these Reports-makes it 
clear that the Record Office has not derived 
so much advantage as might have been 
expected or desired from its judicial con- 
nexion, and it was left for the Royal Com- 
missioners to point out the powers con- 
ferred on the Master of the Rolls by statute. 
These are supposed to include, under Section 4 
of the Public Record Office Act of 1838, the 
power to arrange and even to catalogue all 
records included within the scope of the Act, 
but not as yet in the immediate custody of 
the Master of the Rolls. It will be re- 
membered that the custody of these ex- 
ternal collections was discussed in the First 
Report of the Commission, and some evidence 
and documents relating to this matter are 
there printed. From this circumstance we 
may perhaps infer that the Commissioners 
found the subject of the departmental 
records one of greater magnitude and 
importance than they had at first supposed. 

Havir g spoken their minds with regard to 
the effect of former recommendations, the 
Commissioners proceed to deal with this 
new subject of inquiry. From a perusal 
of their First Report they might have been 
expected to pursue a searching method of 
investigation ; for the value of any official 
inquiry must depend equally upon the 
sources of information that were avail- 
able, and the use that has been made of 
them. 


If we may judge from the proceedings of 
former Record Commissions, or those of other 
inquiries of more recent date, the system ot 
investigation is not always complete, and 
therefore is often ineffectual. Much con- 
flicting evidence is taken at the public 
meetings of the Commission, a few casual 
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inspections are made, and various com- 
munications and returns are collected or 
prepared. Presumably, too, there have 
been discussions at the private meetings of 
the Commission, resolutions have been 
passed, differences of opinion have been 
adjusted by successive compromises, and 
a Report is finally drafted containing 
certain conclusions and recommendations, 
unanimous or otherwise. Perhaps it may 
be assumed that, in the case of a public 
institution, the recommendations of a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry will usually be unani- 
mous. 

However, the plan of campaign of the 
present Commission was more impressive 
than this routine procedure. The Com- 
missioners seem to have lost no time in 
collecting particulars about the _long- 
neglected departmental records. In the 
first place they compiled a “ classified list ” 
of nearly 200 record-keeping courts and 
departments which, though somewhat cum- 
brous in form, has served as a convenient 
means of locating the respective documents. 
Then they advanced a step further and 
essayed a concise official history of these 
judicial courts and public offices. Possibly 
in this matter they went a little beyond 
their duties, and were at times almost 
out of their depth, but we imagine that 
many people will have cause to be grateful 
for this useful compilation. Having now 
discovered the actual or probable reposi- 
tories of judicial .or administrative records 
outside the Record Office itself, the Commis- 
sioners proceeded next to make personal 
visitations and inquiries in all directions. 

It is perhaps fortunate both for the Com- 
mission and the students of these com- 
pendious Reports that its inquiries were 
confined to the records of England and 
Wales. The national records, of Scotland 
and Ireland are, in fact, under the charge of 
separate establishments, and, although the 
conditions of their custody may be capable 
of much improvement, there was no imme- 
diate demand for a public inquiry in either 
case. The Parliamentary Committee of 
1799, and the Record Commission to which 
it gave rise, had, indeed, included the records 
of the United Kingdom within the scope 
of their investigations. Those investiga- 
tions, however, were relatively superficial 
as to Scottish archives, whilst a separate 
Record Commission was gradually evolved 
for Ireland ; but, after all, no reorganization 
of the records of either country was effected 
until a much later date. 

In its First Report the present Com- 
mission had occasion to complain of the 
previous system of putting in force the 
Public Record Office Act of 1877, by virtue 
of which ‘valueless records’”” may be 
ceremoniously disposed of. In an earlier 
period the details of this necessary and 
desirable operation were published in the 
annual reports of the Deputy Keeper, but 
we gather that this salutary precaution 
was subsequently discontinued for more than 
twenty years. We are glad to learn, how- 
ever, that the Record Office has recently 
issued a complete text of all proceedings 
relating to the disposal of valueless docu- 
ments since 1877. 

At the same time the Commission has 


“something to say on the subject of the dis- 


posal of departmental records. Apparently 
a few departments dispense with the 
formality of a “schedule” altogether, 


and the Commissioners have not minced 
their words in condemnation of this 
practice. Most of the public departments, 
however, use ‘continuing schedules,” 
though these have not always been judi- 
ciously executed. Thus the Custom House, 
which has taken exceptional pains to arrange 





its earlier records, admits that these were 
far too rigorously weeded, somewhere about 
1885. On the other hand, the Admiralty, 
which labours under the suspicion of having 
destroyed 95 per cent of its records between 
1839 and 1861, positively refused, we are 
told, to sanction certain proposals for de- 
struction put forward by the official com- 
mittee in 1899. Again, the War Office, to 
judge from the evidence given by one of its 
principal clerks, now takes the greatest 
pains to ensure the preservation of all 
material papers in the Whitehall Registry. 
Other departments pride themselves on their 
conservative methods, and a few actually 
destroy no documents at all. 

In the opinion of the Commissioners the 
operations of the Courts and departments 
which retain all or a portion of their 
records should be more closely supervised 
by the official committee. Here again the 
intention of the Commissioners seems to be 
to bring the “‘ outlying records ”’ into closer 
contact with the skilled administration of 
the central archives. We do not know 
whether any official opposition to this plan 
will be forthcoming. The departments have 
evidently had their own way with their 
records for a long time past, and that way 
is not one that would be approved of either 
at the Record Office or the British Museum. 
In particular, the lists and other official 
record publications issued by the depart- 
ments are very sparse, whilst, with a few 
notable exceptions, the facilities given for 
inspecting the records are said to be in- 
adequate. 

The most noticeable part of this Report 
is that dealing with the storage of records 
and the record establishments. Having 
compiled a list of departmental archives, 
and printed valuable summaries of most of 
their contents, the Commissioners consider 
very fully various projects for their future 
custody. Some of these have already 
engaged the attention of the officials con- 
cerned, notably an extension of the Record 
Office, coupled with a “branch Record 
Office” in Whitehall or a suburban de- 
pository. It will be noticed that the Com- 
missioners offer an alternative scheme which 
might reduce the outlay on new buildings. 
They suggest that the existing repositories 
should be brought up to date in respect of 
fire-resisting fittings and other appliances. 
Thus many departmental records would be 
suitably provided for at a comparatively 
insignificant cost. Others could doubtless 
be stored in the “departmental record 
offices ” which the Commission recommends 
for the accommodation of all local records, 
whether of an official or public nature. 

In the matter of the record establishments 
outside the Record Office, the figures given 
by the Commission are impressive. This 
is an important point, because the obvious 
difficulty in securing an adequate establish- 
ment of trained custodians for these archives 
is the cost of what might be regarded as a 
needless luxury. But if it can be demon- 
strated that the custody of these records is 
not only inefficient, but also immensely 
expensive to the State, the Treasury is 
bound to give serious attention to the pro- 
posals of the Royal Commission. We are 
not sure, however, whether all these figures 
are trustworthy, and in any case there are 
some noticeable discrepancies. Thus there 
are numerous highly paid officials in the 
Royal Courts of Justice who have the nominal 
supervision of records in the actual charge 
of subordinates. In the same way the 
eighty officers (accounting for 25,0001. in 
salaries) who undertake the record work of 
the district Probate Registries are probably 
almost wholly employed in current judicial 
business. None the less, they appear to 





have charge of a large collection of wills 
and other documents dating back before 
the Reformation. 

At this point the Commissioners return to 
their former plan of a state record service 
reorganized on Continental lines. + In 
their opinion all that is necessary for this 
purpose is a competent administration 
operating with a properly trained staff, 
and the constitution of such a body is 
indicated in each of these Reports. 

So far, then, the issue is plain and simple. 
After an impartial, caretul, and_ skilled 
inquiry conducted by a businesslike and 
knowledgeable body of Royal Commissioners, 
the present system of departmental custody 
is declared to be inadequate and undesirable. 
At the same time such a change of system 
as in their opinion would be adequate and 
desirable is clearly stated. 

If, however, we understand the recom- 
mendations of this Commission aright, it is 
not averse from a continuation of the exist- 
ing official system in a modified form, by 
way of a compromise ; otherwise the main 
recommendations of the Commission can 
scarcely be reconciled with the conclusions 
on which they are based. It appears to us, 
therefore, that as they profess full con- 
fidence in the present administration of the 
Record Office and in its ability to carry out 
such improvements as may be reasonably 
required, the Commissioners cannot expect 
that full effect will be given to their Report 
in certain directions; for it is frequently 
found that departmental reforms are 
earried out on the lines of least 
resistance. It is not very likely, there- 
fore, that some of the most important 
recommendations of the Commission will 
become operative in our time; but it is 
at least to the general advantage that these 
matters should be frankly and _ soberly 
discussed. 








THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
SIR PERCEVAL. 
Parr II.* 
His DEATH AND TOMB. 

In the Irish ‘ Annals of the Four Masters,’ 
under date 1233, a predatory expedition into 
Breffny by the Normans, under the leader- 
ship of Sir William Lacy, is recorded. In 
the list of killed and wounded in the battle 
of Mona Crann Chaoin is found the name of 
“Feorus Fionn, the son of the Queen of 
England.” John O’Donovan, the most 
famous of Irish scholars, interpreted this 
name as “ Pierce the Fair.”’ 

In sixteenth-century documents towns 
bearing the names of Parcealiston and 
Persovaliston are found in the counties 
of Kildare and Dublin. To-day these 
places are known as Piercetown. There 
are no fewer than seventeen townlands 
which bear this name, and in several places 
they stand not far distant from townlands 
bearing the name of Marshaliston, certainly 
derived from Earl Marshal, whom I have 
identified as Perceval’s father. More curious 
still, there is proof of the existence of atown 
called Ballenamnamatha, the ‘‘ town of the 
Good Woman.” This place-name evidence 
is of the utmost importance, for it goes far 
to fix the question of relationship, and 
corroborates other sources as to locality. 
The majority of names are found in Dublin 
and Meath, the scenes of Perceval’s early 
adventures, and four are in Westmeath, 
the starting-place of the expedition referred 
to. 

Pierce, the Irish form of the name of the 
Good Knight, son of the Queen of England, 


* Part I. appeared in The Athenceum of Aug. 29. 
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was evidently derived from Percy,—Percy- 
velle, i.e., Percy of the haywe & hence 
Perceval. It is stated that his father said 


“that his name should be called Perceval, for 
the Lord of the Moor had reft him of the greater 
part of the valleys of Camelot, and therefore he 
would that his son should by this name be re- 
minded thereof” (‘ Perceval le Gallois ’). 


The chronology of the Irish ‘ Annals’ 
cannot always be relied on, and in this 
particular case (assuming that Pierce the 
Fair was Perceval) it is certain he died else- 
where, and at an earlier date. 

On the banks of the Suir, near the town of 
Thurles, stand the ruins of a noble Cistercian 
monastery, known as Holy Cross Abbey. 
On the wall on the south side of the choir is 
to be seen a very remarkable monument, of 
singular architectural beauty and design, 
the finest specimen of the Pointed style in 
Treland. rom its foundation it was known 
as “the tomb of the Son of the Good 
Woman.” 

Originally this monastery was founded in 
1169 by Donal O’Brien for the Black Friars 
(Benedictines). 

Early in the seventeenth century a 
Cistercian friar, John alias Malachy Hartry, 
was domiciled here. A man of profound 
scholarship and Continental culture, who 
had resided many years abroad, he was 
commissioned to write a history of the abbey. 
His original manuscript on vellum, written 
in 1640 in Latin, still exists. He gives as 
his chief authority an ancient MS. about 250 
years old, which, he hints, was designedly 
mutilated in places. He also collected all 
the monkish legends and traditions that 
were in currency at the time. The ornate 
mural tomb particularly attracted his atten- 
tion. He expressed the opinion that the 
“Good Woman” was Eleanor, Queen of 
England; that Henry had six sons, five of 
whom had been accounted for; the enigma 
of the sixth he left unsolved. 

This is part of the story as related by 
him :— 

“A certain prince descended from the royal 
stock of the King of England, thinking it would 
do honour to his name, desired very much to see 
the customs and manner of life of the Irish. 
Before leaving a ring was given to him by the 
Queen, his mother, with instructions that if, per- 
chance, he met with any mishap, he was to send 
her the ring. As the Prince was going through 
this country, and through a thick wood, to the 
west of our monastery, one of the clan of the 
O’Fogartys met him, by whose hand the innocent 
man was slain. A curse was pronounced on the 
family of the O’Fogartys ‘ that they should grow 
up like ferns and die off like swine,’ being struck 
down with condign punishment by the Almighty 
on account of this murder. Two years after that 
hardened murderer had imbued his hands in the 
blood of this innocent man, undoubtedly a prince 
and a martyr,” &c. Actas) tides 


The narrative goes on to tell that a monk 
had a strange vision three times repeated. 
He went to the place indicated in his 
dreams, ‘“‘the very same place where the 
martyred Prince was killed,” and there 
found an outstretched hand with a gold 
ring on one finger. He took the ring, 
the hand disappeared, and a spring of 
crystal water sprang up from the spot. 
The well was known among the _ Irish- 
ing peasantry as ‘“Tobar na mna 
maith ’’—the Good Woman’s well. 
The monk crossed over to England, pre- 
sented the ring to the Queen, and told her 
the sad story. 


“She pledged her word that she would make 
@ memorial to the monastery in which the body 
of her son lay buried, in everlasting memory of 
the same beloved Prince. She begged from the 
King the Holy Cross (which is still preserved) 
e to him by the most Christian King of 
ce, which he was reluctant to give, but 
eventually consented.” 





The Perceval romances state that the 
Good Mother died from grief, through the loss 
of her son. Queen Eleanor ended her long 
life in 1204. Holy Cross Abbey doubtless 
took many years in the building. According 
to the records of Clairvaux, the head-quarters 
of the order of the Cistercians, the monastery 
was established in 1213, though another 
authority gives 1204. 

The tomb is remarkable for its heraldic 
decorations, five shields being displayed 
along the soffit. The first is the Cross of 
St. George, said to be the ancient arms 
of the Dukes of Aquitaine, and adopted 
by Henry II. in compliment to his wife. 
The second escutcheon bears the arms of 
England and France; the third the arms 
of Ormond (at this time Earl Marshal was 
Lord of Ormond, and the abbey stood in 
his lands); the fourth the arms of Desmond ; 
the fifth, on the sinister side, the most 
significant of all, a plain shield —in the 
language of heraldry argent. It will be seen 
later that Perceval bore a white shield in 
this very district. 

The monastery was peculiarly honoured 
by English kings. John granted it a charter. 
This was confirmed by Henry III., who took 
the house under his royal protection. In 
1340 a like favour was conferred on it by 
Edward III. The abbey was also richly 
endowed, and held a rare dignity among 
religious houses in Ireland. The abbot was 
styled Earl of Holy Cross, the lands belong- 
ing to it forming an earldom. The old 
abbey manuscript states 
“that the aforesaid Prince was sent by the 
King’s order to collect the Peter’s Pence which 
was paid yearly to the Supreme Pontiff at Rome.” 


This tax was resisted both in England and 
Ireland. 

Now it seems that Earl Marshal was, under 
the sanction of the Pope, empowered to collect 
the Papal taxes, and he evidently deputed 
to his son the office of collector in Ireland. 
In this capacity he visited the monastery of 
the Black Friars, and was afterwards way- 
laid and slain. A Persovaliston in Elio- 
garthy, near Thurles, in the country of the 
O’Fogartys, bears witness to his presence in 
the district. For this act the Benedictines 
were expelled, a new abbey was built, and 
the Cistercians were installed. 

Turning to the Perceval romances for 
corroborative evidence, we find in the 
‘Perceval le Gallois, ou le conte du Graal,’ 
branch xxxv. title 21 :— 

** Perceval goeth towards the castle of the Black 
Hermit. The archers drew and shoot stoutly. 
Perceval goeth forward at a great gallop, but 
they know him not on account of the white shield. 
The door was open to receive him, for they of 
the gate, and they of the castle within, thought 
to have power to slay him.” 

Perceval fights with the Black Hermit, and 
wounds him. 

** And when they that were within saw him [the 
Black Hermit] fall, they opened the trap door of 
a great pit that was in the midst of the hall. 
They take their lord and cast him into this abysm 
and filth.” 

In the ‘ Down Survey’ this castle, which 
lies between Thurles and Templemore, is 
given the name of the Black Castle. The 
following piece of circumstantial evidence is 
extracted from a paper on the castle in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, 1908 :— 

“On climbing up the wall and entering, the 
floor that is reached will be found to drop sheer 
down to a ledge about four and a half feet beneath 
the observer. At the far end of this ledge is a 
square hole, so constructed that a heavy trap- 
door could be fitted upon it. This is the actual 
entrance to the prison, the floor of which lies some 
ten feet deeper.” 


This Norman castle had evidently been taken 
by enemies of the Earl Marshal, and this 





was an attempt on the part of Perceval to 
dislodge them. The Black Hermit may, 
perhaps, be identified as the Abbot of 
the Benedictines. 

The romance goes on to say :— 

** And all they of the castle that had been the 
Black Hermit’s are obedient to Perceval to do 
his will, and they have him in covenant that 
never shall knights be harassed there in such 
sort as heretofore. Perceval departed from the 
castle, rejoicing that he had drawn them to the 
belief of our Lord, and every day was his service 
done therein holywise. Hereof ought the Good 
Knight to be loved.” 

An act of conformity between the English 
and Irish Churches had been ordained by the 
Synod of Cashel in 1172; but in despite of 
this a bitter and unquenchable hatred 
existed between the two Churches. The 
beautiful abbeys founded by the Normans 
are seldom mentioned by the Irish annalists. 
Perceval was engaged in Ireland in estab- 
lishing the ‘*‘ New Faith,” as it is frequently 
called in the romances. 

On May 9th, 1204, his successor was 
appointed :— 

“*To the Justiciary and barons of Ireland: John 
Marshal by the King’s orders, and at the desire 
of William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, has gone 
into Ireland to receive the stewardship of the 
lands and castles of his uncle in Leinster.’’-—~ 
Southwick, Pat. 5 John, m. 1. 

The mystery of his life was perpetuated 
in his death. Father Hartry in his book, 
‘ Triumphalia Chronologia Monasterii 
Sanctz Crucis Hibernia,’ says that the page 
which told of his parentage was torn out of 
the ancient chronicle of the abbey. The 
early monks who knew the royal secret 
evidently told the inquisitive that the tomb 
was that of the ‘ Son of the Good Woman.” 
Nothing further was divulged, and the 
name was transmitted down the centuries 
in Trish. 

The romance writer from whom quota- 

tions have been made, obsessed by the 
mystery of the death and disappearance of 
Perceval, devised a miraculous translation 
for him. He embarked 
“on a phantom ship with a white sail and red 
cross thereon, and never thereafter did no earthly 
man know what became of him, nor doth the 
history speak of him more.” 
The writer goes on to convey, in rather vague 
and cryptic terms, that the abbey had been 
rebuilt, and that the affair had been hushed 
up. 

** When it was fallen into decay, many folk of 
the lands that were nighest thereunto marvel 
what may be in the manor. At the end the 
dwelling began to fall. Nathless never was the 
chapel wasted nor decayed, but was as a whole 
thereafter as tofore, and is so still. The place 
was far from folk, and the place seemed withal 
to be somewhat different. Many came to visit it, 
but none durst ever enter there again save two 
Welsh knights. ‘Go,’ said they to them that 
asked, ‘ thither where we have been, and you shall 
know the wherefore.’ In such sort made they 
answer to the folk.” 

But Perceval was not forgotten; the 
memory of the ‘‘ Son of the Good Woman ” 
was hela in superstitious veneration by the 
Trish-speaking peasantry. Pilgrimages were 
made to his sepulchre and to the Holy Well. 
His tomb became a shrine, and a place of 
miraculous healing. This continued to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when 
Archbishop Bray ordered the well to be 
stopped up, and forbade the pilgrimages. 

The tomb of the ‘‘ Fair Unknown ”’ still 
remains the wonder of the architect, the 
enigma of the antiquary. Sir Perceval. was 
surely the ‘‘ Princeps Innocens” of Holy 
Cross Abbey, and “ Pierce the Fair” of the 
Trish ‘ Annals.’ 

In Part III. I propose to discuss the 
identification of the Graal Castle. 

W. A. HENDERSON. 
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Literary Gossip. 


A “CERTAIN liveliness”’ is now apparent 
in publishing circles, and it is clear from 
the autumn announcements which have 
reached us that there will be something 
besides war literature to read. The 
paralysis of any considerable trade is a 
disaster, and we welcome the increase of 
confidence in a business which is con- 
cerned with art as well as trade. 


We thank our readers for their apprecia- 
tion of our efforts during this time of 
crisis. If publishers carry out their pro- 
mises, we shall now return to a more 
normal condition. 


Ir should be widely known that the 
authorities at the Record Office have lately 
taken active measures to recover certain 
public records which had passed into 
private ownership by some undiscovered 
means. An antiquarian dealer—Mr. F. 
Marcham of New Southgate—offered for 
sale some Surrey Circuit records of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in a 
printed catalogue which he circulates, 
whereupon the Master of the Rolls, acting 
under the powers of the Public Record 
Office Act of 1838, issued a warrant, 
countersigned by the Lord Chancellor, for 
taking possession of them. They were 
immediately surrendered by Mr. Marcham, 
who also, with much public spirit, handed 
over other Circuit records relating to 
Kent and Sussex which he had previously 
advertised for sale, but which had escaped 
notice. 

It is to be pregimed that similar action 
will be taken in the future by the autho- 
rities in cases of manuscripts which are 
undoubtedly public records. 


THe Royat Commission appointed to 
deal with such records visited Exeter 
last week, where it inspected more than 
twenty collections of local records of a 
public nature. 


Mr. Huceu Tuomson, who has _ been 
making sketches in Galloway for a new 
volume of the ‘* Highways and Byways” 
Series, has been a victim of the German- 
spy craze. He was twice arrested by the 
police as a suspicious character. 


Tue “ Imperial Army ” Series, in which 
Mr. Murray has already published volumes 
on * Physical Training’ and * Signalling,’ 
is to receive this week a timely addition 
in * Drill and Field Training,’ based upon 
the official book * Infantry Training, 1914.’ 


WE are informed by the publishers that 
The Daily Mail Maps we noticed last 
week are also supplied mounted on linen. 


THE retirement is announced of Prof. 
Eggeling from the Chair of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. He is now in his seventy-third 
year, and has occupied his chair for 
thirty-nine years. It is also announced 
that the University authorities have given 
three other Germans on their staff the 
opportunity of retiring from their posts. 


Messrs. MacmiLian’s chief books in 
biography this autumn will be ‘The 





Life of Lord Avebury,’ by Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson ; ‘ Letters from and to Joseph 
Joachim,’ selected and translated by Mrs. 
Nora Bickley ; and ‘ The Life and Genius 
of Ariosto,’ by Prof. J. Shield Nicholson. 
In fiction readers will look forward to 
‘The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman,’ by Mr. 
H. G. Wells; ‘The Demi-Gods,’ by Mr. 
James Stephens, in which a travelling 
tinker and his friends are confronted with 
three angels ; and ‘ Incredible Adventures,’ 
five stories by Mr. Algernon Blackwood. 

Sir J. G. Frazer is publishing a ‘ General 
Index to ‘“‘ The Golden Bough.”’’ which 
will be welcome to many students, and 
has chosen and edited two volumes of 
Addison’s ‘ Essays’ for the delightful 
‘* Eversley Series.” 


Mr. Firretp will publish in October 
‘A First Year in Canterbury Settle- 
ment,’ with other early essays, by 
Samuel Butler, edited by Mr. R. A. 
Streatfeild. ‘A First Year,’ which has long 
been out of print, was Butler’s earliest 
book, and was originally published in 
1863 by his father, who compiled it from 
the lengthy descriptive letters the future 
author of ‘Erewhon’ sent home. To 
the new edition Mr. Streatfeild has added 
six shorter pieces written by Butler during 
his residence in New Zealand, and a 
supplementary group of fourteen pieces 
written during his undergraduate days at 
Cambridge. 


Messrs. WituiamMs & Nor«gate will 
have ready in October Mr. Balfour's 
Gifford Lectures, ‘ Theism and Humanism.’ 


Messrs. PutnaM are adding this autumn 
to the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” Series 
books on ‘ Alfred the Great ’ and ‘ Isabella 
the Catholic.’ 


Messrs. BLAck’s autumn list includes 
‘ Southern India,’ painted by Lady Lawley 
and described by Mrs. F. E. Penny; 
‘ California,’ painted by Mr. Sutton Palmer, 
with text by Mrs. Mary Austin ; * Austria- 
Hungary,’ by Miss G. E. Mitton ; ‘ France,’ 
by Mr. Gordon Home; and ‘ Reconcilia- 
tion of Races and Religions,’ by Dr. T. K. 
Cheyne, whose view is that peace among 
the nations must be preceded by peace 
among the Churches. 

The same firm promise two classics 
with new pictures in colour, Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ being illustrated by Mr. G. F. 
Nicholls, and ‘ Cranford’ by Miss Sybil 
Tawse, who has already tried her hand 
on ‘ The Fairchild Family.’ 


Mr. Evxin Matuews will publish on 
the 28th inst. two new books by Mr. 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson: ‘ Thoroughfares’ 
(lyrical poems) and ‘ Borderlands’ (dra- 
matic poems). They will be published 
simultaneously in New York. 


Messrs. STANLEY PAvL promise in 
October ‘Women of the Revolutionary 
Era,’ by Lieut.-Col. Andrew Haggard ; 
and in fiction ‘A Water-Fly’s Wooing,’ 
by Miss Annesley Kenealy; ‘ Little 
Madame Claude,’ by Mr. Hamilton Drum- 
mond; ‘The Four Faces,’ by Mr. Le 
Queux; and ‘Impertinent Reflections,’ 
by Mr. Cosmo Hamilton. 





Messrs. GREENING are issuing ‘ Behind 
the Scenes in the Terror,’ by Mr. Hector 
Fleischmann, and ‘ Drink,’ a translation 
of Zola, in the ‘** Lotus Library.” 


Messrs. Pirman’s list includes ‘ The 
Irish Abroad,’ by Mr. Elliott O’Donnell ; 
‘The Women Novelists, by Mr. R. 
Brimley Johnson, who pays special atten- 
tion to Fanny Burney and Jane Austen ; 
‘Famous War Correspondents,’ by Mr. 
F. Lauriston Bullard; and a number of 
books dealing with commerce and educa- 
tion. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN are publishing next 
week ‘ A History of England and Greater 
Britain, by Dr. Arthur Lyon Cross, a 
volume which describes the development 
of the Empire from the earliest times to 
the present day; and ‘ Saturday’s Child,’ 
a tale by Mrs. Kathleen Norris, who is 
well known as an American novelist. 

Messrs. CASSELL are publishing on the 
24th inst. ‘The Pride of Eve,’ by Mr. 
Warwick Deeping, a story of to-day which 
includes, we are told, an “ incarnation of 
the feminine spirit of our time’’; and on 
the 30th ‘The Life of Lord Roberts,’ by 
Sir George Forrest, who pays special 
attention to the Indian Mutiny, the Second 
Afghan War, and the South African War. 
Sir George’s style and special knowledge: 
alike make us expect much of the book. 

Mr. BLACKWELL of Oxford announces 
for early publication the following books : 
‘More Russian Picture Tales,’ by Mr. 
Valery Carrick, translated by Mr. Nevill 
Forbes, with many illustrations ; ‘ Oxford 
Poetry, 1914,’ edited by G. H. D. C. and 
W. 8. V., with a Preface by Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; and ‘ New Beginnings,’ poems 
by Mr. G. H. D. Cole. 

Messrs. Hopper & STOUGHTON are 
publishing ‘The German Army from 
Within,’ by ‘a British Officer who served 
in it,’ and a condensed edition for popu- 
lar reading of General von Bernhardi’s. 
‘How Germany Makes War.’ 

Chambers’s Journal for October will 
include * Orchid-Hunting on the Amazon’ ; 
‘ An American Bird-Woman,’ by Mrs. Gene 
Stratton - Porter; ‘ An English - German 
Spy in Russia’; and ‘ Poets and Penmen 
who have Soldiered,’ by Capt. Owen 
Wheeler. 

WE are sorry to hear of the death of 
Mrs. George Murray Smith, the widow of 
the publisher and founder of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ On his 
death in 1901, Mrs. Smith became the 
sole owner of the copyright of this invalu- 
able work, and always took great pride 
and delight in her association with it. 


Tue death is also announced, in Austra- 
lian papers received last Saturday, of Mr. 
William MclIlwraith, a well-known Queens- 
land journalist. Before he left this country 
he was in succession on the staff of The 
Edinburgh Courant and The Manchester 
Examiner, and editor of The Ayrshire 
Express. When he went to Queensland 


he became proprietor of The Daily Bul- 
letin (Rockhampton) and an agricultural 
journal, both of which he edited for more 
than thirty years. 
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A Text-Book of Insanity and Other Mental 
Diseases. By Charles Arthur Mercier. 
(Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d. net.) 


TuE first edition of Dr. Mercier’s book on 
Insanity appeared in 1902. The present 
issue, which is the second, is stated to 
have been entirely rewritten, and it con- 
tains, therefore, the latest views of its 
author on a subject of which he has 
had the experience of a lifetime, and 
upon which he is an acknowledged expert. 
The book, however, is a manual rather 
than a textbook—that is to say, it is 
better adapted for the use of those who 
already have some knowledge of insanity 
than for students of medicine who may 
be examined upon the subject. For 
medical men, judges, barristers, masters 
ef workhouses, and general readers who, 
from choice or necessity, are called upon 
to study mental disease it can be safely 
recommended as a sound and thoughtful 
guide. The whole work, too, makes 
excellent reading, for it is tinged with a 
slight egotism, and the individuality of 
the autlor’s mind makes him employ 
Archbishop Ussher’s chronology, and in 
place of an index he supplies a philippic 
against reviewers. In speaking of ** an 
index ” he lays himself open to the retort 
that his facts are incorrect, as the majority 
of the classics have been provided, not 
only with an “ Index rerum notabilium,” 
but even with an “Index vocabulorum 
omnium.” It is hardly seemly, too, for 
an author of a textbook on Insanity to 
mention his work on the same page as 
the ‘Iliad,’ or the dramas of Sophocles, 
or even Euripides. 

Dr. Mercier lays down the important 
doctrine that Insanity is a quadruple 
disorder of (1) Conduct, (2) Mind, (3) 
Metabolism, these three being dependent 
upon (4) Disorder of the action of the 
highest region of the brain. This teach- 
ing is satisfactory because it enables 
Insanity to be considered from a general 
standpoint, and allows a place for the 
various forms of toxic insanity which it 
is otherwise hard to classify. Under the 
causes of Insanity he considers the effects 
of inheritance and of direct and indirect 
** stresses,” amongst the most important 
of which is an alteration in the composi- 
tion of the blood by which the highest 
nerve regions are nourished. Conduct, 
he thinks, is of great importance in con- 
nexion with insanity, and we would sug- 
gest that ‘ unseemly ” expresses his idea 
better than ‘ disorderly,” a term which 
is plainly ambiguous. To use his own 
instances, it is unseemly, not disorderly, 
conduct 
“if a general officer goes on parade in 
flannels, practising the banjo; if a parson 
goes into the pulpit and plays cup and ball 
before the congregation, or if a hostess 
comes down to a dinner party in her night- 
dress and curl-papers.”’ 

Such unseemly conduct is a symptom of 
disorder of the highest nerve centres, and, 
if it is at the same time associated with a 
disordered mind, it affords important 





evidence of insanity, although the con- 
duct may be unseemly or the mind may 
be disordered without the existence of 
insanity. 

The mind itself is considered under the 
primary faculties of Desire, Will, Feeling, 
Thought, and Memory, of which the 
most important for the consideration of 
the alienist are the beliefs and the 
memory. The faculty of the mind to will 
is described under the term “ volition,” 
of which Dr. Mercier thinks there are 
three levels. The highest are those which 
determine our conduct in the gravest and 
most important affairs of life. On the 
upper middle level are those by which 
choice is made and action determined of 
the means that should be employed to 
attain the important results determined 
on by the highest class of volitions. The 
lower middle level is constituted of voli- 
tions on matters less important and sub- 
sidiary to the former—the daily decisions 
about daily affairs; and the lowest level 
by choice on trivial matters of momentary 
importance, such as the shoe or stocking 
which is put on first. 

The different types of insanity are after- 
wards discussed, and their consideration 
enables the author to give some brilliant 
word-pictures as a result of his long 
experience. The book ends with a few 
pages upon the legal relations of insanity 
and the method of certifying which are of 
extreme value. There are a few verbal 
errors. 








The Surgical Instruments of the Hindus. 
By Girindranéth Mukhopadhyaya. 2 
vols. (Calcutta University Press.) 


Tuts work is a continuation of the good 
work done by Prof. Hoernle upon the 
medicine of Ancient India, and by 
the late Dr. Milne upon surgical instru- 
ments in Greek and Roman times. Like 
Dr. Milne, who worked at his subject 
whilst he was in busy general practice at 
Hartlepool, Prof. Mukhopadhyaya has 
made a hobby of the surgical instruments 
of the Hindus, and the book has been 
written in the intervals of an active pro- 
fessional life. The original draft gained 
the Griffith Prize for 1909, but an acci- 
dental fire destroyed the blocks, type, 
and a part of the manuscript, which had 
consequently to be rewritten. The author 
explains that the many clerical errors are 
due to his lack of experience in proof- 
reading, but the Calcutta University 
Press—by whom the work is issued— 
ought to have exercised a much stricter 
supervision over their reader. 

Any account of the surgical instruments 
of the Hindus labours under the disad- 
vantage that none of the instruments is 
known to exist, and that they have to be 
reconstructed from written descriptions. 
It is impossible to say, therefore, to what 
extent the author has been successful. 
He has diligently sought out the descrip- 
tions given in various ancient authors, 
has printed the original Sanskrit texts, 
has supplied translations, and, with the 
assistance of Thakore Saheb of Gondal 
and Dr. Wise, has endeavoured to recon- 





struct pictures of the instruments from 
these accounts. The first of the two 
volumes, published in 1913, is the text ; 
the second, just issued, is entirely devoted 
to the plates. 

The instruments were made of various 
materials, metals, of course, predominating, 
horn, bone, ivory, wood, and stone being 
also employed. There does not appear 
to have been any ritual preference for one 
substance over another, and even in the 
passages describing the different kinds of 
human victims appropriated to particular 
gods and goddesses there are no special 
directions for the sacrifice. Thus there 
was offered “to the two deities who 
preside over the gains above or below 
one’s expectation a cripple who cannot 
move even with the help of a crutch,” 
and “to the divinity of land a cripple 
who moves about on a crutch.” 

The instruments are grouped into blunt 
instruments like forceps, many of which 
owed their shapes to the heads of birds 
and animals; sharp instruments—i.e., 
knives, saws, and needles; and accessory 
instruments, which include bandages, 
crutches, and local applications. The 
number and variety of the instruments 
described by such writers as the surgeon 
Susruta, who lived about the sixth 
century B.C., prove that the Hindus 
actually performed a considerable amount 
of surgical work ; whilst the edict of Asoka 
shows that during his reign India was 
studded with hospitals, not only for the 
treatment of human beings, but also for 
the brute creation. Of such a hospital, or, 
as it would now be called, nursing home, 
the following particulars exist :— 

“The engineer is to erect a strong and 

spacious building, well ventilated at one 
part, the other part being free from draughts. 
The scenery should be pleasing, and one 
should be happy to walk in it. - It must not 
be behind any high building, nor exposed 
to the glare of the sun. It should be in- 
accessible to smoke and dust. There must 
not be anything injurious to the senses .as 
regards sound, touch, taste, form, and 
smell. There should be stairs, large wooden 
mortars and pestles ; and there must be in 
addition bare ground for the construction of 
a privy, bathroom, and kitchen. The staff 
should consist of servants and companions. 
The servants should be well trained in 
nursing, able to cook rice and curries well, 
competent to administer a bath, and expert 
masseurs. The companions should be good 
singers and musicians, well acquainted with 
the design of a patient’s nods and signals. 
There should be a dairy attached to the 
building.” 
There is clear evidence, too, that opera- 
tions were performed whilst the patient 
was rendered insensible to pain, by 
intoxication with alcohol, from the fumes 
of burning hemp, or by other drugs. 

It appears that at this early period the 
Hindus were free from many of their 
present prejudices, for it was laid down 
that mere bathing will purify one who 
has touched a corpse; whilst stroking a 
cow or looking at the sun, after first 
sprinkling the movth with water, will 
remove the defilement due to touching a 
dead bone. It was possible, therefore, at 
this period to practise dissection. 
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FINE ARTS 


—_o— 
FROM THE NATIONAL TREASURES. 


Dr. BupGE has done well to publish these 
excellent reproductions of statuary in our 
great Museum, and their publication is 
timely when they are more exposed than 
they have ever been before, and we may 
hope than they ever will be again, to the 
risk, however slight, of destruction by 
bomb-dropping or otherwise. Most of 
them are familiar to visitors to the 
Museum, but the present volumes of 
plates, besides forming a permanent 
record, will help to bring their subjects 
vividly before many who have few 
opportunities of examining them with 
their own eyes. 

The Egyptian collection at the Muscum, 
although it contains no such masterpieces 
of art as the wooden portrait of the Sheik- 
el-Beled, the magnificent alabaster statue 
of King Mycerinos, and the wonderful 
limestone stela of the “‘ Serpent King” 
which form the glory of the Louvre, 
is yet fairly representative of Egyptian 
art, and well illustrates its sequence. 
Thus Dr. Budge’s book begins with the 
portrait in red granite of the guardsman 
Betchmes, which he attributes to the 
Third or Fourth Dynasty, although the 
disproportionately large head, squat figure, 
and style of execution would lead one to 
imagine it contemporary with the famous 
statue called ‘‘ No. 1 Gizeh,’ which is 
clearly a dynasty earlier. It ends 
with some black basalt figures of Greek 
Egypt, among which are to be seen the 
foolish face, with heavy nose and large 
ears, of Ptolemy Auletes, and another and 
more dignified likeness of perhaps the 
same king, contrasting with the wise and 
self-satisfied features of Sebek-Sa, a priest 
of Egypt’s last native dynasty. Between 
these are ranged the portrait statues of a 
great number of kings, among which we 
may notice the curious triangular eyelids 
and hard-set mouth of Amen-em-hat III. 
of the Twelfth Dynasty and another 
king of the Thirteenth, succeeded by the 
almost negro-like features of the great 
conqueror Thothmes ITI., the majestic and 
colossal features of Amen-hotep III., and 
the smooth face, half-open mouth, and 
drooping lower lip of his ‘“ heretic” son 
Amen-hotep IV., all belonging to the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

These have historical interest, but from 
the artistic point of view have nothing 
among them to compare with the graceful 
and lifelike portrait in limestone of Teta- 
khart, the Queen of Aahmes I., which, 
with its slim grace, espiéglerie, yet modest 
expression and general appearance of 
delicacy, might well be that of a modern 
French girl. Nor may one pass over the 





Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum. 
Edited by E. A. Wallis Budge. (British 
Museum Publications, 11. 5s. net.) 


Assyrian Sculptures in the British Museum. 
(Same editor and publishers, 11. 5s. net.) 





equally lifelike statue in the same material 
of Ankheftka, a royal kinsman of the 
Fourth Dynasty, or the complete and well- 
preserved quartzite figure of King Seti 
Mineptah of the Nineteenth. Although 
something must be allowed for the 
difference in working of the _ stones 
used, it is plain that Egyptian art must 
have had its alternate periods of excel- 
lence and decadence as much as the 
Greek. 

Among the monuments which have a 
curious rather than an historical interest 
may be mentioned the statue, with gold 
mask, crown, and chain, of the priest 
Utcha-herua, which may show the means 
adopted during the period of decadence 
of giving vivid appearance to the features 
without trusting too much to the sculptor’s 
chisel; the very un-Egyptian appearance 
of the likeness of Pa-nehsi of the same or 
Twentieth Dynasty; and the mystical 
ideas expressed in the Ptolemaic shrine 
showing Isis with the dead Osiris between 
her wings and the scene of the birth of 
the Sun-god on a coffin of the Twenty- 
Sixth Dynasty. These plates will suffice 
to show the interest of the collection. 


Passing on to the Assyrian sculptures, 
one finds that this volume is devoted to 
the reign of Asshur-nazir-pal, who reigned 
over Assyria between 885 and 860 B.c., 
long after Egypt had ceased to be an 
Asiatic power,and half a millennium before 
her revival under the wise rule of her 
earlier Greek kings. Statues in the round 
are here the exception instead of, as in 
Egypt, the rule, one of Asshur-nazir-pal 
himself being the only example. All the 
other illustrations are reproductions either 
of high reliefs like the famous man-headed 
winged bulls and lions which Layard 
brought from Nineveh, or bas-reliefs like 
those of the battle and hunting scenes 
which occupy a room to themselves in the 
Museum. These are for the most part 
too well known to need detailed descrip- 
tion, and the work of the Assyrian artists 
is so simple and direct that it mainly 
explains itself. 

We may, perhaps, be excused for 
suggesting that Asshur-nazirpal’s army 
rather than Attila’s might be the model 
for the Kaiser’s army. In the exploits 
of the Assyrians here shown we find 
the ruthless looting, ill-treatment of 
prisoners, and torture of the subject 
populations with which the Germans 
are at any rate credited by popular 
report ; and the parallel is made more close 
by the fact that Asshur-nazir-pal ruled 
over an empire supported only by peri- 
odical raids and heavy contributions levied 
upon its neighbours. Yet all the scenes 
here given are not warlike ; and we are glad 
to see that Dr. Budge maintains the time- 
honoured opinion that the eagle-headed 
winged men on either side of a highly 
conventionalized tree are engaged in the 
fertilization of the date-palm and does 
not endorse any of the more new-fangled 
theories of Continental scholars. In these 


matters of judgment as in everything 
connected with both volumes, he has done 
his work excellently. 


= 





MUSIC 
a ooo 
SONGS AND PATRIOTS. 


Ir is with some pleasure that we notice 
the comparative absence of the “ patriotic ” 
song from the music-halls. Here and there 
a tableau is announced, or a kinematograph 
show, bearing more or less directly on the 
present situation. On this or that notice- 
board we read of some song specially com- 
posed for the occasion ; but, on the whole, 
we are freed from any rant or uncouth 
self-exultation. Also we have had ‘ Drake ’ 
—quietly given and quietly received. It is 
a good sign, a sign of realization, and far 
more welcome than such signs as were 
manifest in our last war. As that war was 
relatively insignificant, those signs of popular 
feeling mattered little, but they were de- 
plorable in themselves. They would be 
worse than deplorable now, but happily 
they are absent. 

Of a “ patriotic ’’ drama or representation 
(even kinematographic) the real value is 
that it affords an outlet rather than a 
stimulus to certain emotions; if it is pre- 
sented in a well-proportioned and dignified 
spirit, it may have much merit. We need 
have nothing but praise for revivals of such 
plays as ‘ Drake.’ 

Song has its merits, also as an outlet. 
At Oxford, during the Boer War, while 
scores of young men were flocking to the 
head-quarters of the various corps, the 
restaurants and streets were resonant with 
song; that was the expression, the calming 
vent of the general excitement and eagerness 
to serve. So it is with regiments on the 
march or in the field: “ Sing, boys,” says 
the priest to the Mavericks in Mr. Kipling’s 
story; “‘it looks as if ye cared for their 
bullets.” ; 

But the music-hall song is of another 
category. Premature, bombastic, fulsome, 
it can but irritate the men who are really 
** doing things,’ while it enlivens to rowdy- 
ism what a daily contemporary happily calls 
the ‘‘un-desirable native.”” We do not 
need to have the merits of the ‘ boys in 
blue’ and the “ khaki lads”’ yelled in our 
ears; nor do we gain by hearing that (we 
improvise a couplet which is hardly a 
parody) 

We've got the strength of twenty men 

Merely because we ’re Kinglishmen. 
Besides, the true patriotic song is not a 
boast ; rather is it a sober recital of past 
glories (like ‘The Death of Nelson’), or 
even a lament (like ‘Mohacs Field’)—a 
movement in the deep waters, not a flurry 
of the surface froth and scum. 

Examine the ‘ Marseillaise’; you may 
condemn its rhythm—jerky, unpolished, 
crude at moments; but it has its effect, it 
is glowing, spontaneous, national, and up- 
lifting; it is not the work of a musical 
hack (even though it may not be the work 
of a musician) writing at so much a bar; 
it is deep feeling expressed in sound. 

Take the first line : there is encouragement, 
hope, energy. In the second is perseverance, 
the sense of a just cause, a righteous anger ; 
that is the proem. The next two lines are 
statements of fact; the enemy has hurt us 
cruelly, has ravaged, devastated, slaughtered 
to our sorrow; but still all is not lost, as 
the fifth line shows in its rebirth of high 
spirit; the attempt must be continued at 
all costs, the country must endure and strive. 
Then come the last two lines, as the result 
and climax, a fine flight, an envolée glorieuse, 
of courage and triumph—a triumph that 
cannot be quelled even in defeat. 

This is, roughly, the impression, the sense 
of the ‘ Marseillaise’ for those who hear 
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it; doubtless many another such song can 
be interpreted on similar lines. But the 
explanation remains that the true patriotic 
song is a record of achievement and suffering 
borne in a spirit that suggests hope, however 
distant ; the bombastic praise of self, the 
assertion that one’s own might is greater 
than all—that is the false patriotic ~—e 








Musical Gossip. 


THE programme of the Promenade Concert 
on the 10th inst. included a Concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra by Miss Kathleen 
Bruckshaw, and the solo part was played 
by the composer, who made her first appear- 
ance at these concerts. The work can 
scarcely be described as a novelty, for there 
was really little that was new in it; the 
part for the solo instrument sometimes 
vaguely recalled Tschaikowsky, while at 
other times it proved commonplace. The 
latter quality was particularly noticeable in 
the last of the three movements. Miss 
Bruckshaw must, however, be praised for 
her courage in attempting so difficult a 
form, in which not only the matter must be 
interesting, but also the manner of presenting 
it. At present she is too ambitious. The 

rogramme also included two overtures— 
Possini’s ‘Guillaume Tell’ and Wagner’s 
‘ Tannhauser "—both of which have achieved 
popularity. 

Sir Edward Elgar’s Violin Concerto in 
B minor was included in Tuesday evening’s 
programme, with Mr. Louis Pécskai as 
interpreter. He made the work seem rather 
long, for, although he played with skill and 
good taste, he did not fully reveal all the 
merits—and they are many—of the work. 
Mr. Frank Mullings sang with dramatic 
feeling’ Mr. Granville Bantock’s settings of 
‘The Family,’ ‘ Cherries,’ and ‘ Epilogue ’ 
(‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies’). There are fine 
moments in the music. 

Wednesday evening’s programme included 
a new ‘Imperial March’ by Mr. Josef Hol- 
brooke, given under the direction of Sir 
Henry J. Wood. As a piece d’occasion it 
had certain features which make for popu- 
larity: rhythmical music, straightforward 
melody, bright and at times brilliant orches- 
tration; moreover, strains of ‘ Rule, Bri- 
tannia,’ to stir the public. Mr. Holbrooke 
is a clever musician, but at his best in music 
of a more elaborate kind. 


THERE are some interesting programmes 
for the Promenade Concerts next week. 
On Tuesday Strauss’s ‘Death and Trans- 
figuration’ will be weleome, also Smetana’s 
yicturesque ‘ Ultava.’ A ‘Wedding March’ 

y Signor Aurelio Giorni, a young Italian 
musician, and pupil of Sgambati, will appear 
in the second part of the programme. 

On Wednesday will be given Sir Edward 
Elgar’s Overture ‘In the South,’ a work 
which has not, we believe, been heard for 
some time. 

César Franck’s ‘ Psyche,’ announced for 
Thursday, has never been given at these 
concerts. Another attraction on _ that 
evening will be Liszt’s ‘ Hungarian ’ Fantasia, 
played by Master Solomon. 

Friday's programme is strong, including 
Beethoven's ‘Pastoral’ Symphony, and 
Bach's Concerto in p minor for two violins. 
The interpreters of the Concerto will be 
the new-comers Misses Gladys Raymond 
and Nora Ford. There will also be Bach's 
Cantata ‘Amore traditore ’ for solo bass (Mr. 
Robert Radford). 

On Saturday Mr. Oskar Borsdorf will 
conduct his dramatic fantasy ‘ Glaucus and 
Tone.’ 





We hope that Sir Henry Wood will give 
at one of these concerts Lalo’s interesting 
Symphony in @ minor, which he produced, 
a few seasons ago, at a Symphony Concert, 
but which, we believe, he has never repeated. 


For Friday evening next the Carl Rosa 
Company announce at the Marlborough 
Theatre a first performance in London of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Jewels of the Madonna’ 
in English. 


An orchestral concert will take place 
to-morrow evening, organized by the 
National Orchestral Association, for their 
fund to aid members in distress during the 
war. The first part of the programme will 
be devoted to music by Wagner, Grieg, and 
Sibelius, under the direction of Mr. Landon 
Ronald. The second will consist of British 
music. Sir Alexander Mackenzie will conduct 
his ‘ Britannia ’ Overture, which is likely to 
be in request while the war lasts ; Sir Frederic 
Cowen his pleasant ‘Old English Dances’ 
Suite ; and Sir Edward Elgar his inspiriting 
‘Pomp and Circumstance.’ 


TO-MORROW EVENING Mr. Oswald Stoll 
begins a series of Sunday concerts, the 
whole of the proceeds of which will be 
devoted to the different Red Cross Societies, 
Prince of Wales’s Fund, and other charitable 
works connected with the war. The pro- 
ceeds of the first concert will be handed over 
by Mr. Stoll to the Belgian Red Cross 
Society. The following artists will appear 
to-morrow: MM. Arthur Steurbaut, Ant. 
de Vally, Jules Colbert, and Julien Neufcour. 
The first three are principal bass, tenor, and 
baritone of the Flemish Opera, the Royal 
French Theatre, and the Great Theatre at 
Antwerp. M. Neufcour is conductor of the 
Royal French Theatre. 


WILHELM GANz, son of Adolf Ganz, con- 
ductor of the theatre at Mayence, was 
born there in 1833. In 1840 the father 
came with his young son to London. Both, 
however, soon returned to Germany, but 
Wilhelm came back in 1850. From that 
year down to 1898, when a_ jubilee 
concert was held in his honour, Wilhelm 
Ganz took an active part in the musical 
life of the metropolis. He became a 
member (second violin) of the orchestra 
of the New Philharmonic Society estab- 
lished in 1852, conductor jointly with Wylde 
in 1874, and finally, in 1879 (on the resigna- 
tion of the latter), sole director and con- 
ductor. It is interesting to note that from 
the beginning Wylde made novelties a 
feature of his programmes. At the very 
first concert in 1852 Berlioz’s ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ was given under the composer’s 
direction. Ganz pursued the same policy, 
and it was he who gave the first complete 
performance of Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fan- 
tastique,’ and produced for the first time in 
England Liszt’s ‘Dante’ Symphony. The 
former of these works attracted a good deal 
of notice for many years. To ears of the 
present day, however, Berlioz’s music sounds 
mild, and at times even dull, while the ‘Dante’ 
Symphony has virtually fallen into oblivion. 
It is therefore difficult for us to appreciate 
Ganz’s courage in introducing such works. 

Ganz as accompanist was acquainted with 
many eminent singers, notably Jenny Lind, 
Madame Adelina Patti, and Madame Melba. 
‘Sing, Birdie, Sing,’ and “I seek thee in 
every flower’ were the best known of the 
songs which Ganz composed. He died in 
London last Saturday. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mown.—8ar. Promenade Concerts, Queen's Hall. 

Mow.—S8art. Carl Rosa Opera Company, Marlborough Theatre. 
Mow.—Sart. D'Oyly A+ Company, net Theatre. 

. Upera 


Coro 5 
English, New Middlesex Theatre. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


THE revival, after thirty-two years, of 
‘The Silver King’ at the Strand Theatre 
is a tribute to the worth of sound melo- 
drama, as necessary in our intellectual and 
zesthetic life as are sugar and alcohol in our 
physical existence. . ‘'The Silver King’ pro- 
vides both these elements in a sense, and 
in full measure and good proportion. To 
speak truly, it is a far better play than 
many might suppose who have not actually 
seen it. There are crudities, but life has 
also its crudities, and we need not always 
desire to exclude them from our view. 


The play has a tendency to monopoly— 
so at least observed our dramatic critic when 
it was first presented—but the errors incurred 
thereby are not serious, and the prominence 
in the limelight of the dominant figure is 
the occasion for several notable scenes, and 
much excellent acting on the part of Mr. 
H. B. Irving, who minimizes at least one 
weakness in the plot—his escape after his 
discovery of the secret of the murder. 

Indeed, as a whole it is a thoroughly 
sound melodrama, with many stirring mo- 
ments, much pathos that is not drawn out 
beyond measure, and a reasonable ad- 
mixture of humour. 

The gallery, we presume, is not so well 
attended at a matinée as at an evening 
performance ; in any case, we missed sadly 
the traditional “‘ gods’? who applaud the 
hero and boo the villain. ‘The audience was 
critical rather than emotional, but amply 
satisfied, and with good cause, inasmuch as 
the acting throughout was of a high level. 
Naturally, in such drama the villains have 
the most enviable part and scope for their 
sinister wit and evil conspiracies, and they 
took full advantage of their chances, especi- 
ally Mr. Ambrose Manning as the treacherous 
oily marine-store dealer. Mr. James Lindsay 
evidently enjoyed himself as the detective, 
and made much play with his eveglass and 
bis orthodox “ Hawkshaw ”’ glances. 

Such a play is an admirable antidote for 
the anxiety and distraction of war, but (so 
curiously. does the mind encourage pre- 
occupation) the present critic actually found 
himself peopling the hillsides represented 
in the fourth act with imaginary masses of 
blue-grey warriors ! 


‘ ForGEtT-ME-Not,’ a new version of which 
was presented to the press on Monday last 
at the Little Theatre, was a success more 
than thirty vears since, especially for 
Geneviéve Ward, who played the adventuress 
for a number of years. No pxocess of 
revision can bring the play up to date. 
for it shows earlier methods in several 
ways, and the first act is crudely sensa- 
tional. After that, however, the contest 
between the gentlemanly man of the world 
(a part created by Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson, and now played with ease and 
grace by Mr. Ben Webster) and the adven- 
turess is effective, and the final scene is 
highly dramatic. Miriam Lewes, in the 
latter character, makes good use of her 
opportunities. Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry is 
picturesque as a revengeful Corsican, and 
the minor parts are adequately played. On 
the whole, the play is well made, and 
retains, we think, the elements of vitality. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—H. H. J.—L. M. F.—W. H. H. 
—J. R. E.—Received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to — to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do notundertake to give the value of books, china, 
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Situations Wacant—continued. 


UPERINTENDENT WANTED for a 
h GOVERNMENT SCHOOL IN INDIA. Boys of the Righoss 
social class. Young = of Oxford or pone and Public 
School man, desired. 
to Rs. 600 per mensem, and pension. Free passage. Particulars can 
4 sent only to applicants who send testimonials. and statement of 
play career with letter of inquiry.—Address Prof. LEWIS, Cam- 
ridge. 


Rs. 350 per mensem, and h — Increment up 








IBRENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED JUMBDIATELY, . ie ier iomentery Council 
chool for Boys, TWO ASS STERS for French and 
English respectively, pole noe oy os tox the place # Masters who 
dave gone to the War. Salary sbeiger peru to scale) 9: 
with additional tng, eit for years of service and for extra qualifica- 
tions. Canvass either a rectly or indirectly, Members of the 





will be a disqualification. 
For = of application, which should be returned AT ONCE, 
apply to OBERT T. JONES, Secretary, 
Education —. Town Hall, sabscheed 

ptember 15, 1914. 





ORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
KETTERING HIGH 8CHOOL. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a SWEDISH 
‘GYMNASTICS and GAMES MISTRESS with — in good 
schools. esticence will be given to candidates willing to undertake 
Junior School subjects in addition. 

The eee appointed will be required to take up duty at 
MID-AUTUMN TERM. 

The salary offered is 1207. per annum, rising to 1501. per annum. 

Particulars and forms of application, which must returned not 
later than SEPTEMBER 30, 1914, can be obtained from the under- 

sign J. HvLLAND, Secretary for Education, 

County igs a aes, 
September, 19) 





K®*?t EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


“‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS Esre eournecneres HIGHER EDUCA- 
i 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

WANTED, AT ONCE, an INSTRUCTRESS in DOMESTIC —_ 

JECTS. Initial eatery 901.—1101., ay to experience. Appl 
tion forms may be obtained from Dr. LISTER, Technical Insti “4 
Phaeecaten v Wells, and must y returned to him as soon as possible, 

g will be disqualification. 
By Order of the & ee 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
fessions House, Maidstone, Kent. 














METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF BETHNAL 


APPOINTMENT OF BOROUGH LIBRARIAN. 


The Bethnal Green Borough Council invites applications for the 
appointment of BOROUGH LIBKARIAN at a commencing salary 
3501. per annum, rising by — increments of 121. 108. to a 
maximum salary of 4002. per 
he salary is inclusive of all, services of any kind whatever, and the 
duties will sop matters relating to the Central Library about to 
be erected and any Branch Library the Council may establish. 

Candidates must not he over 45 years of age, and practical experi- 

ence in a fone 7 eae library is an essential qualification. 
the t must be made on a printed — 
= ae obtained fran the undersigned, and returned, accompanied eh 
cophes of not more than three testimonials, endor el 
ibrarian,” 8 delivered not later than noon on TUES. 
caeeer 6, 

The capanenend will be subject to the provisions of the Council’s 
rs Act and the by-laws and standing orders of the 
doune 

Canvassing will disqualify a iy ey 





FLETCHER, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Bethnal Green, E., September 15, 1914. 





A SSISTANT LIBRARIAN (Female), BXESRS. 
ENCED. Salary 52l.— Applications, stating and 

experience, with copies of testimonials, to be lodged oti SOHN 

AEPBURN, Town Clerk, Clydebank, on or before SEPTEMBER 23. 








Situations Wanted. 
ADY desires Post as SECRETARY or 


Literary Assistant. French, German, student of Pali (reads 
Burmese and Sinhalese Scripts). Indexing (trained), ype writing, 
Wroof-correcting.—Miss HUNT, Cumberland Koad, St. Albans. 








Miscellaneous. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
4 British Museum. Fxperience. Testimonials.—N. M., Box 
1995, Atheneum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





LJTERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials. Type-writing.—A. B., Box “ig | fthensum Press, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





HE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 25, Queen 
's Gate, St. James’s Park, 8.W. Tel. : 5691 Victoria. Miss 
perdenpningn (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Official Indexer to H.M.’s 
overnment. Private Libraries Catalogued and Arranged. Research 
Work Poreign aoa English. Private Secretaries and Inc conere seninee- 
‘THE TE HNIQUE OF INDEXING,’ 2s. 9d. net, post free. 








ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
Al 


countries valued or cat r single 


50 
specimens purchased at the — out. prices e cash. «SPIN & 
SUN, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, Piccadilly, 
London (close to Piccadilly Circus) 





Authors’ Agents. 


E [E AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are ros pen to 

ider a a ah» MSS. for early Place Auth ork of 

all kinds = yo x with by experts who thors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's 








Type-Writing, Xr. 


fight ote -WRITING of every description carefully 
ro! on. 17-4 executed at home. 8d. per1, 000 6d. per 1,000. 

Du licating and Copying, Translations, Shorthand. ‘eeenetiine eek 
iss NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex, 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
every description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 

hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons_reported.— 
METROPO —_— TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 





AUTHORS 'MES., , NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to weil: 

known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 





f Mey -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Classical a Girton College, Cambridge j intermediate 

London). Research, Revision, Shorth and. CAM RIDGE 
TYPE: WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHE w.c. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors. Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 








Printers. 


y ber E ATHEN.ZUM PRESS will be pleased to 
gobenit an for Printing BROCHURES, MONOGRAPHS, 
AL TABLES, CATALOGUES for PRIVATE 

fIBRA RIES. 
If you require any kind of PRINTING or ADVICE in connexion 


therewith, cons 
THE ATHENZUM PRESS, 
11 and 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Telegrams: Evumovsos, Lonpon. Telephone: Cenrrat 2120. 








Insurance Companies. 
HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


AND 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A Super Leaflet sent post 


free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 





THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Since its foundation, in 
1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 
the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 


feature of each issue. 
EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 


10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Nothing better could be wished for.”"—British Weekly. 
‘ Far superior to comnany sides: "— Daily siesemastatig 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) 
OULD USE DARLINGTON’S 


Londen and Environs. 
By E. C. COOK & Sir Ed. T. COOK. 


Sixth Edition, Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 30 Illustrations. 
“Very emphatically t “ ~ on all."—Daily Graphic. 
“ A brilliant book.” 
“f Particularly good. nie feodom 
“ Best Handbook to aie oer issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 








100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 
PARIS, LYONS, and the RIVIERA, 


60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 


100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 








eee 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s, 6d. 
NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
‘SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. 





1/- THE MOTOR- -CAR ROADBOOK 
and Hotels of the World. 
Visitors to ee. Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, Worth- 
xe 


ing, Bournemouth. ter, Torquay, Paignton, Sidmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth, Falmouth, The Vizard. 


Barmouth, Criccieth, priibeli, yooh Rhyl, Colwyn > 
Banger, ence fey Beddgelert, Snowdon, Bettws- -y-Coed, Nor: 
wich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, 
the Peak, Isle of ‘Wight, and Channel Islands should use 

Darlington Handbooks, Is. each. 

Liangolien: Dariixcron & Co. London: Simpxin’s. 
New York and Paris: Brentano's. 
Raitway Boowsrat_s anp ALL Bookse.iers, 
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WAR WORK WAGES 


While the care of the fighting line is the Nation’s first and inevitable duty, of little less importance, if a country is to 
emerge from War in any condition other than one of total exhaustion, is early and continuous care for its industries. 


The Treasury and the Bank have dealt masterfully with high finance ; the Fleet has assured morally free passage 
whether for food or raw material. Less satisfactory is the condition of general Trade. A few businesses are overworked, 
but all others are stagnating because money has, in whole or part, ceased to circulate. The consequences will be felt by 


all, and the remedy is in the hands of all. If this remedy is not applied, immeasurable distress must soon occur. Reduced 
to terms of common speech :— 


All personal zzcome is a product of wages or dividends. 
All wages and dividends are paid out of profits. 

All profits are the products of sa/es. 

All sales are the product of purchases. 


Men must continue to purchase or commerce dies, wages and dividends cannot be paid, and if a given “ business” 
survives at all, it does so only in a crippled condition. 


No simile is more used than that of the concentric circles, issuing from the central point where a stone strikes water. 
A crippled business is such a stone. Directly, it employs perhaps twenty persons. On them are dependent at least forty 
others, and, in a degree, a hundred other businesses. The freight on Railway systems and Ocean liners responds to the 
eddying circles issuant from the fall of that firm. Between firm and liners stand scores of other sufferers ; beyond the liners 
the eddies reach into all lands, and, most important in present circumstances, react upon National resources now called upon 
to meet the costs of a war destined to devour hundreds of millions of English money. 


In common with every business, The Medici Society appeals—and not without confidence—to its friends to support 
it by continued purchases. It would impress upon them that small purchases to-day will do more to keep employment 
steady than a sudden flood some weeks hence. The Society’s confidence is based upon two plain facts. There exists no 
other English business of quite the same kind. At its foundation, in 1908, no Medici Print could be produced in England. 
Since 1912 practically every new print put in hand has been put in hand in England. Jn 1908 almost the entire English 
trade in such prints was in German hands, Since 1908 a continuously increasing sale has been secured for Medici Prints, 
not only in England, the United States, etc., but even in Germany itself. 


“ Things of the intellect are luxuries” may be the excuse of many. To them the Society would answer that upon 
John Doe, whose demand in normal days created the supply which pleased his intellect, conscience to-day lays the 
obligation of maintaining Richard Roe, who supplied it, in simple bread and butter. But the Society advanees another 
justification for those who would find excuse for thus dealing rightly by Richard Roe. To all who suffer the mental and 
physical anguish of war for the sake of John Doe safe at home, no little luxury can bring more holy soothing than the gift 


of a Medici Print after one of the masterpieces of Christian Art. Fra Angelico, Leonardo, Lippi—of such, if ever of any, 
are true the words of Emerson : — - : 


oe 


dimkdndnenne sornsunssaat 
Wrought in a sad sincerity, 

Themselves from God they could not free ; 
They builded better than they knew ; 

The conscious (stone) to beauty grew.” 


Too tired, in too much pain, either to read or write, the most tortured soul or body, lifting its eyes to the wall and 
seeing there such a monument of a painter’s faith and genius, shall surely partake of its healing for pain of soul and 
body. In giving such a gift the purchaser is self-justified in his countenance of a “luxury.” By no other single gift 


cana giver hope to bring to so many a clearer or more direct reminder of that Peace which is never more likely both 
to be obscured and revealed than in this day of Battles. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY (LTD.), 


7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W.; and 63 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
; Telegrams ;—‘‘ Botticelli,” London—or—Liverpool. 





NOTE.—During the continuance of the War, all Medici Prints purchased for Red Cross and other like purposes will be 
entitled to the Society’s Educational Rate—z.c., to be purchased at a discount of 25 per cent below the Published Price. 


Summary Catalogue, 2d. post free. Complete Illustrated Prospectus, 6d. post free. (New Edition ready Oct. 1st.) 
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